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LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE YATLER before con 
tributing, What the Editor requires are short. bright. 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
10 p.m.: on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 

British Museum 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 3 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to6 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, to to 10 : other week-days, ro to 5; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6: on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Musenm and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sund and Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10to6. Museum —Free, 1 to s. 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, to to dusk: excepton 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 1o till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone 
to to 10, 

Batt axy, and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, rr to 6 ; admission 6d 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 1o to 4; Saturdays 
totor1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery(/Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 19 to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
1o to6. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park!—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of rs. » Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal Conere of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
ar 


(Bloomsbury, W.C.} — Free week-days, 


Raj— 


Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to6 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturday-, 
other days rs. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open to dusk. 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till 6, 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Squarei— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays. Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Closed until after the Coronation. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m, to sunset, r». (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member, 


USE SIE RE 
CORONATION NUMBERS. 


NOW READY. 


And can be obtained of all Newsagents and 


at all Bookstalls, 
IMSU, |} SANA, 
CORONATION 


NUMBER 
of the SPHERE, 


Beautifully Printed in Colours, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


The Most Handsome and Elaborate Work upon 
the King's Life. 
A unique Work, of which everyone will wish 


to sscure a copy! A Book that will be 
treasured in every houszhold ! 


TWO GREAT 
SHILLING NUMBERS 


OF 


THE SPHERE 


will be published on 
JUNE 28th and JULY 8th, 


and will form a Complete and Historical 

Record of the Events connected with THE 

CORONATION as portrayed by the large 

staff of Special Artists and Photographers of 
THE SPHERE. 


Thesz Two Numbers can be ordered of any 
Newsag2nt, bound in Cloth, Pric2 4s. 


THE SPHERE has always been foremost 
in illustrating momentous events, and THE 
SPHERE will be the paper which will give 
the best Illustrated Record of the events of 
THE CORONATION. 


Everyone who wishes to secure the two great 

Shilling Numbers of JUNE 28th and JULY 5th 

siould order them of their Newsagents at 
once to avoid disappointment. 


Ee EE Ta 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


SHE) STAGE BR 32 
AT HOME 


Twelve months - & = - £1 8s. 2d. 

Six months - E : 2 - 14s. 1d. 

Three Months” - 3 3 = = 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months - Z z - - £1 19s. od 

Six months = 2 = - - 19s. 6d 

Three months” - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘ THE TATLER," 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE Tarter are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily )/essenger is also pub- 
lished. leaders of and subscribers to THe TaTLeR are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


ashe RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS. 


WEEK'S TATLER is as follows: Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. Every 
Evening at 8 sharp (no overture), Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, at 2sharp, Mr. Arthur Collins presents KLAW. 
and ERLANGER'S stupendous production of BEN 
H U R_ with powerful cast Box Office OPEN ALL Day. 


G@RITERION THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. Charles 
Wyndham. Mr. FRANK CURZON’S Season. 


Every Evening, at 9, Miss ANNIE HUGHES in 
A COUNTRY MOUSE. 


Preceded at 8.15 by “A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA,” 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


T. JAMES'’S. Mr. sEORGE ALEXANDER, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 punctually. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESGA, 


By STEPHEN PHILurps. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


Box Office, ro to 10. 


RINCE OF WALES’S.—Lessee and Manager. 
Mr. Frank Curzon. 

Season under the direction of Mr. Charles Hawtrey. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, a Farce by GrorGE ARLISS, 
THERE AND BACK. 

Preceded at 8.15 by MISS BRAMSHOTT’S ENGAGE- 

MENT. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


LONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 

Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


PARIS IN LONDON. 

EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
Admission Daily, 1s. Open from 12 noon to 11.30 p.m. 
An unequalled representation of the most attractive 
features of 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 

Modern French Fine Art Collection trench Products 
and Manufactures. Reproduction of the CHAMPS ELY- 
SEES, (THE CHATEAU, THE SEINE, TUILERILS 
and LOUVRE, THE PALAIS LUMINEUX. 

THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 
A splendid pageant of Costumes from 4,400 B.c. to 
1902 A.D 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. % 

PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, VOYAGE ON THE 
RIVER STYX, TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, PARIS 
MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE, 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS. 

IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


POUR: TREE AND: 


VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE 
COUNTRY. 


Official guide replete with all information, 
beautifully illustrated, free on application. 
Every assistance afforded enquirers; Railway 
Tickets by all routes and Hotel Coupons 
issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of Passengers. 


ST. JAMES'S. 


Address— 
GEO. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County acrey, owned and managed 
the 


y: 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(ILRELAND), 


are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed 


in all respects, 
BOATING. SEA BATHING, FISHING, 


For full particulars, route, &c., write HoreLs MANAGER, 
SOUTHERN HoreL, KENMARE. 


WHITE SEAR HOE: 
WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort. 
Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admirable 
centre for visiting some of the most beautiful scenery in 
England, and a neighbourhood rich in historic associa- 
tions. A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.R Station. 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Excellent Cuisine. 
Telephone, No. 6 Windsor. 


VBR GAIN hs 
WAISTCOAT POCKET 


“FOUND AT ONCE” DIARY 


is now veady and will be forwarded free upon 
written application. 

This dainty little volume, the previous issues 
of which found such great favour and apprecia- 
tion, isina much improved form for the present 
year. 


D. M. GANT, 
25, Conduit Street, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address—* HumpsBackeEn," LONDON, 
Telephone Numbers—2g21, 1571, 3106, GERRARD. 
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ROYAL ASCOT—Some of the Horses Running at the Meeting. 


“ WATERSHED ” ; ; =: “O'DONOVAN ROSSA” 


Who has five engagements A , f } 7 Who has four engagements 


MR. W. M. G. SINGER’S ‘“*RAMBLING KATIE” ST. MACLOU MR. BUCHANAN’S ‘‘EPSOM LAD” 


“ELIZABETH M" “ STEALAWAY ” 


Who has four engagements Who runs in the Royal Hunt Cup to-day 
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“The Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” 


Wibat a roaring farce is The Merry 

Wives! If Shakspere had not 
written it what would we think of it? To 
watch the audience at Her Majesty’s is almost 
as amusing as the scene on the stage, for your 
twentieth-century public is not accustomed, 
even in an age of music-hall vulgarity, to the 
frank coarseness of Elizabethan humour. Of 
course it is robust, but it makes a big demand 
on all the senses. Just think of the Balzacian 
description of that buck basket in which 
Falstaff is hidden or his references to the 
unmentionables in his physique. And yet 
there is so much of the primitive man in the 
most modern of us that by the time the 
curtain falls the house is thoroughly in an 
Elizabethan audience’s state of mind and 
roars (‘‘laughs” is too feeble a word) over the 
roysterous sallies of the knight. 


o[rhe juxtaposition of Mrs. Kendal and Miss 
Ellen Terry as Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page 
is even more instructive. These two veterans, 
so very different in their styles, attack the play 
with extraordinary high spirits, though its scope 
lies well beyond the recent character of Ken- 
dalian drama and aspiration. Mrs. Kendal’s 
splendid performance, therefore, is a remark- 
able tribute to her sense of acting ; as against 
Miss Terry’s sheer naturalness. Mrs. Kendal 
is prim and perfect ; Miss Terry is rough and 
ready. Of the two I must confess I prefer 
Mrs. Kendal, for she knows the art of the 
stage down to the veriest flutter of a skirt. 


M r. Tree’s Falstaff is large and boisterous, 

but it lacks the rich comedy of:Mr. 
G. R. Weir’s work in the Benson production. 
Mr. Kemble surprised me by his activity as 
Dr. Caius, a part which shows amusingly 
how old is the traditional contempt of 
Englishmen for the French. The rest of the 
company play in tune to their leaders, and 
the whole goes with a merry Rabelaisian 
frankness which makes the house hilarious 
and hysterical. 


rs, Craigie and Mr. Murray Carson have 
gone to the school of Henry Harland 

with his cardinal and his pretty Papists for 
their inspiration in The Bishops Move which 
Mr. Bourchier produced for one night only 
at the Garrick. The story is adroit in a 
small, pretty way. It is essentially theatrical, 
though, strange to say, the “walking gent” 
(played by Mr. H. B. Warner) is anything 
but heroic as he ought to be in accord with 
strict tradition. The surprise of the evening 
was Miss Violet Vanbrugh’s duchess, the 
best and the most charming thing she has 
done for years. Mr. Bourchier’s bishop also 
shows a great advance in the actor’s art. 
Personally I spent a most enjoyable evening. 


hat is more than I can say for Mr. 
G. P. Hawtrey’s play, Lord of his 
House, at the Comedy. The story of a 
lazy man, it seems to have been written for 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, for though Mr. Fred 
Kerr is very good in the part he is undoubtedly 
a little heavy and recalls his Mr. Daventry 
at the Royalty. Nothing could be better than 
Miss Nina Boucicault’s sketch of the neglected 
wife. Miss Boucicault always interests me 
for she has brains and a piquant vivacity. 


MISS MADGE VINCENT 


In Three Little Maids at the Apollo 


M. ARENS AS ‘‘LOHENGRIN” 


M. Louis Arens, who has been seen this season at 
Covent Garden as Lohengrin ard who is already a 
favourite in the concert-room, was born at Riga of 
Russian parents. He is a wonderful linguist and 
few singers have had such varied teachers. He 
began his studies at the Moscow Conservatoire (of 
which he is a Doctor of Music), and after appearing 
in Tschaikowsky's Eugene Onegin went to Italy. 
Here he was seen in Italian opera, and then went to 
Paris to be under Bouhy. Then he went to Neu- 
mann (thelproducer of The Ring) after a course of 
study with Stieber at Berlin. M. Arens is to 
accompany Madame Melba in her forthcoming Aus- 
tralian tour as the tenor, He can sing in German, 
French, jItalian, and English, and once he got up 
the part of Faust in English in the short space of 
ten days 
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Why Not a 
People’s Playhouse ? 


Bt though the laughter on the first night 

was genuine Lord of his House did 
not strike me as having quite come off as 
Mr. Hawtrey wanted it. It wobbles too much 
to be a perfect success. Mr. R. C. Herz is 
remarkably good as a love-sick boy and Mrs. 
Calvert is funny, though I wish authors would 
not give her parts that are a rather coarse 
comment on the uglier side of middle age 
and adiposity. 


] would call attention here quite briefly to 

the production of Maeterlinck’s new play, » 
Monna Vanna, at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre to-morrow afternoon. It will be given 
by the French Independent Theatre Company, 
of which M. Lugné-Poe is the leading spirit. 
I hear it is very impressive. The title-part is 
played by Madame Georgette Leblanc, to 
whom Maeterlinck has dedicated two books. 
The words in that delightful series of essays, 
Wisdom and Destiny, run :— 


To GrorGETTE LEBLANC 
I offer this book, wherein her thought 
blends with mine. 


r, Ben Greet has been giving Everyman 

at matinées at the Imperial. It is one 

of the things no cultivated taste dare miss. I 
am only sorry Mr. Greet did not get Mr. 
Gordon Graig to mount it; no other pro- 
ducer understands half so well as he does 
how to treat a fancy of this kind. I am glad, 
however, to learn that Mr. Craig is to mount 
one of Mr. Laurence Housman’s morality plays. 


HA aving emerged more or less from the 

strenuousness of Wagner the manage- 
ment at Covent Garden have been giving 
some excellent presentations of old favourites 
such as Lucia di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, 
and Aida. How vivid Aida still remains, 
how full of colour is all its music, especially 
for the tenor and the trumpets. I never can 
understand the halfshamed admiration of 
the elect for this opera, which, I think, is 
emerging from its temporary eclipse in London, 
The new tenor, Caruso, is a great acquisition. 


M iss Italia Conti (the possessor of the most 
contralto voice on our non-musical 
stage) was responsible for a dramatic enter- 
tainment at the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment in Tavistock Place on Saturday, opening 
with a duologue, Death and Rachel (the 
actress), by Miss Clo Graves. It is florid 
and high falutin and did not do Miss Conti 
justice. She was infinitely better as Rosalind 
in some scenes from As You Like /t, in which 
she had support from Miss Florence Gretton 
(a charming personality ; amateur, I think) as 
Celia and Mr. Graham Browne as Orlando. 
It was most interesting to note the effect on 
an audience made up largely of working men 
and their wives. To watch their faces was to 
understand why Shakspere is immortal. 


wish, however, Mr. Passmore Edwards or 
some other benevolent soul would build a 
regular theatre in such a settlement. The 
converted hall has always an air of shame- 
faccd conscience about it which chills me to 
the bone and «'oes nobody any good, Just 
think of building a real theatre in a poor 
district where the residents could go (free) 
every evening. Ho MG 18% 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Sveele. 

Our Coronation Number.—The coronation number of THE 
TATLER will be published next Tuesday. It will be brimful from 
cover to cover of interesting matter relating to the great event of the 
week and will be copiously illustrated with original photographs of 
persons who are playing an important part in the ceremony of the 


Copyright of “' The Tatler" 
THE MEET OF THE FOUR-IN-HAND CLUB IN HYDE PARK LAST WEDNESDAY 
‘Lord Londonderry and the Duchess of Marlborough are on the box seat of the four-in-hand 


at the left of the photograph 


crowning of King Edward. Although it will in every sense of the 
word be a magnificent memorial of the coronation its price will be 
the same as usual. Readers who wish to make sure of securing a 
‘copy of an unique presentation of coronation events should make a 
point of ordering their number beforehand from their newsagent. 


The Monogram Competition.—The task of checking the solutions 
of the Monogram Competition sent in by 
readers in the British Isles has now 
been completed, but I am_ prohibited 
from publishing the result till I have 
received the solutions from competitors 
abroad. In reply to those competitors 
who have during the last week sent 
me their names and addresses which 
they omitted to send with their solutions, 
Iam reluctantly compelled to state that 
it is quite impossible to discover what 
particular name and address belongs to 
each “nameless” list of solutions. 


The Test Match at Lord’s.—More 
miserable weather than that on the first 
day of the England and Australia match 
at Lord’s I have seldom seen. It rained 
all the morning with an annoying, per- 
sistent drizzle, and play before lunch was 
quite out of the question. The start 
of the England innings was sensational 
enough in all conscience, as after a 
maiden over by Jones to MacLaren, Fry 
was caught, and Ranji was shortly after- 
wards bowled. MacLaren and Jackson, 
however, came to the rescue and a 
dreadful collapse was averted. But it 
was a dismal day’s cricket altogether, 
and no one, I imagine, was sorry when it 
came to an end. If possible Friday’s 
weather was even more dismal than 
Thursday’s, and it never seemed probable 
that even a single over could be bowled. 


the FL our. 


Railway Stations that do Not Pay.—Llandudno Junction Station 
before the London and North-Western Company removed it from 
its original site, and spent something like £20,000 in doing so, was 
a station that hardly paid its way ; now it is one of the best-paying 
stopping places on the line. The old Tooting Junction never paid and 
had to be demolished. Considering that it was in the vicinity of 
one of the largest graveyards in England, and close to a lunatic 
asylum and a big fever hospital, it is not to be 
wondered at that people tried to avoid stopping 
there. On the Underground Railway Snow Hill 
Station is a dismal failure so far as its passenger 
traffic is concerned ; curiously enough the adjacent 
station, Ludgate Hill, is one of the best-paying stations 
in the City. Old Wandsworth Station was another 
failure and had to be demolished. 


The Motor Car as a Savings Bank.—The motor 
car has been utilised in France for rather a novel 
purpose. Some French bankers recently thought of 
the idea of sending a motor car into the more 
remote country districts to collect the savings of the 
peasants, who are, of course, able to come but very 
seldom into the towns. The motor car is, in fact, a 
rapidly moving bank, being supplied with strong 
boxes, writing materials, and bank ledgers, and is 
accompanied by a clerk and cashier who collect the 
deposits and issue receipts. In America the idea 
of collecting savings from the countrypeople had 
already been tried, but the motor bank is a distinct 
advance in this direction. 


Strange Weather Phenomena. — The recent 
volcanic eruption at St. Pierre has been followed by some rather 
curious phenomena. A few Sundays ago off Brow Head a tall 
column of vapour was seen to form and drift slowly out to 
sea until it was lost to sight; at the time the atmosphere was 
perfectly clear. In Dublin a few days ago it became at mid-day 
almost as dark as night, and for some hours work in many offices 
had to be done by gas or electric light. 
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Boer or Briton.—How many people are 
aware that “ Colonel” Lynch, now awaiting his 
trial for treason, is an authority on the higher 
mathematics? For the last six months the 
“colonel” has been engaged on a work 
on that subject which is to be published shortly. Lynch has 
been described as one-third a poet, one-third a man of science, 
and one-third a fighting Irishman, a description only par- 
tially correct, as in actual fact Australia saw his birth. He was 
educated at the German university of Bonn, has published some 
volumes of poetry, and is an all-round good athlete. A singular 
coincidence is that the last time 
Lynch visited Bow Street, prior to 
his recent appearance there, he 
was engaged in reporting the 
preliminary charges against Dr. 
Jameson and the raiders. Lynch’s 
will be the first state trial there 
has been for over a generation. 
Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien, who has 
lived to be a member of Parlia- 
ment, was on that occasion sen- 
tenced to be “hanged, drawn, 
and quartered” for his part in the 
rising of 748. It is not anticipated 
that any sentence that may be 
passed on Mr. Lynch will be more 
severe. 


Sixteen Inches for a Duchess. 
—A correspondent sends me the 
following story @ propos of the 
coronation ceremony. A state- 
nent recently appearcd in a certain 
journal to the effect that the seat- 
ing arrangements in Westminster 
Abbey for June 26 were completed, 
and it had been settled that 
duchesses were to have 16 in. of 
room and ladies of lower position 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


THE GRAND CORONATION FETE 
Held last week by the Ladies’ Kennel Association. The figure in white 
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therefore the ladies of that rank would be 
allowed 16 in. of room in the Abbey. If 
ladies of such exalted position are restricted 
to this small area one trembles to think 
of the fate of an unfortunate baronet’s wife. 

Ladies’ Kennel Association.—There was a large and fashionable 
gathering at the coronation show of the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens last week. Princess Christian 
presented to Mrs. Raleigh Grey the Dholpore cup for the best black 
pug in the show. This trophy, which is valued at 500 guineas, 
was presented two years ago by the late Maharajah Rana of 
Dholpore, and the Queen was the 
first. lady to win it. ©The 
competition for the Champion 
of Champions trophy, pre- 
sented in 1895 by Mr. Rother- 
ham, the first veterinary 
surgeon honoured with royal 
commands in her late Majesty’s 
reign, attracted a large number of 
entries. The cup fell to Mrs. T. 
N. Hopkins for her setter, Rum- 
ney Rock, and the prize was 
handed to the winner by Lady 
Cathcart, who always takes the 
keenest interest in such gatherings. 
Lady Decies presided at the 
flower stall. 


Many Happy Returns to.— 
June 18: Grand Duchess Anas- 
tasia of Russia, 1901; Arch- 
bishop of York, 1826; Lord 
Kelburne, 1874; Professor 
Sidney Colvin, 1845. June 19: 
Lord Aberdare, 1851, Lord 
Durham, 1855; Mr. Frederick 
Lambton, 1855 ; Mr. Max Pem- 
berton, 1863. June 20: Lord 
Bute, 1881; Lord Tiverton, 


so many inches less according to standing up is Lady Decies, who presided at the flower stall 1880; Lord Kinnoull, 1855; 
their rank. This was certainly a TOTO MER CM, 1808: 


curious way to arrange the seats, but the origin of the rumour was 
this: it happens that a certain firm of slatemakers name the 
different sized slates after the ranks of the peerage, such as the 
duchess, marcbioness, and countess, and the duchess size slate is 
16 in. wide. A wag was so amused at this that he wrote to 
the journal in question stating that a duchess was 16 in. wide, and 
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June 21: Julia Lady Tweeddale; Lord Emlyn, 1870; Lord 
Gerard, 1851 ; Lord Inchiquin, 1864. /June22: Duke of Grafton, 
1821; Mr. Arthur Bourchier, 1864; Mr. Rider Haggard, 1856. 
June 23: Prince Edward of Vork, 1894; Lord Leitrim, 1879 ; 
Lord Fairfax, 1870. June 24: Lord Kitchener, 1850; Lord 
Powis, 1862. 
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THE NEW GRAND STAND AT ASCOT, INCLUDING THE ROYAL BOX WHICH HAS JUST BEEN REBUILT 
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Royal Lunch.—It is one of the curious 
fictions of the royal household that the royal 
luncheon which is sent over daily from 
Windsor Castle to the royal stand at Ascot 
is provided by the Lord Steward’s department, 
and that nominally the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery is respon- 
sible should anything go wrong with the mayonnaise or the cham- 
pagne prove corked. As a matter of fact, however, he permanently 
delegates these details to the Master of the Household (Lord 
Farquhar), who passes them on to the Deputy Master (Major 
Frederick) and the Gentleman of the Cellars (Mr. Thomas Kings- 
cote), and they in turn pass them on to the head cook and butler, 
who are personally responsible for the completeness, excellence, 
and despatch of the refreshments. 


Flag Eccentricities.—Ever since Mafeking we have been a flig- 
loving nation. Almost every house owns a couple of large flags and 
some other bunting. It is to be hoped, however, that by the corona- 
tion week people will have learnt enough to avoid the absurdities 
perpetrated at the time of the peace. Royal standards hung upside 
down ; white ensignsin a similar condition of topsy-turvydom ;-red 
ensigns with the Jacks flying outermost; bunches of little Jacks 
arranged like chess-boards ; and worst offence of all the imaginary 
green Irish flag arranged so that the harp faced the pole and the 
Union Jack flouted the breeze. Of course these mistakes are du e to 
ignorance, but even the most ignorant can inquire. 


The Ascot Course.—It is often said that the Ascot course is one 
of the “best in England,” but this is quite a fallacy. The heath 
possesses no special natural advantages except beauty, in which it 
revels. The exceeding dryness of the situation which has caused a 
regular town of villa residences to spring up around it operates 
disastrously on the course, which was originally mere coarse common 
land, and now is always prone to become very dry and hard in spite 
of plentiful watering. What is really necessary to put the ground in 
good condition is a wet spring which will neutralise the effect of the 
dry winds which are always blowing over the high moor. 
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Royal Ascot.—The explanation of why 
the Ascot races are always styled “royal,” 
and why they used to be under the rule of 
the Master of the Buckhounds instead of 
the Master of the Horse (as might at first 
sight seem more natural) is very simple. Formerly the whole of 
Ascot was included in the great forest of Windsor, and this 
demesne was naturally presided over by the Master of the Buck- 
hounds, whose business it was to attend to the King’s hunting. The 
races, like many others, sprang out of the royal hunt, and the earliest 
edition of them were rough-and-ready matches and contests between 
horses which were used by the courtiers for hunting with the King. 


Kodaks at Ascot.—The amateur photographer is warned that 
the rule about snapshotting at Ascot is very brief and to the point. 
No kodaks are allowed at Ascot—least of allin the royal enclosure 
—and if seen they are liable to be confiscated and their owners 
ejected unless the latter can show an official permit. All the same, 
on one occasion a daring individual—a peer to be exact—smuggled 
a kodak into the sacred royal enclosure itself. The kodak in question 
was a small one of the field-glass pattern and for some time the 
owner “shot” unsuspected. ‘Then someone realised the trick and 
informed. Immediately a posse of attendants surrounded the 
offender, took away the kodak, and confiscated the plates. 


Ascot Curiosities. —Among the curiosities of the Ascot records is 
the fact that on one occasion Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of 
George II., threw a bottle at a winner as it was coming in. The 
missile luckily did not hit. On another occasion a mounted police- 
man was seen to gallop furiously in among the field, scattering them 
in the most disastrous manner. It turned out that his horse had 
become excited at the spectacle and had bolted suddenly. In 
another year the late Queen was so pleased with the performance 
of a very tiny jockey that she sent for him and gave hima £10 note, 
at the same time asking him his weight. He replied, to the great 
amusement of the royal circle, “ Please, ma’am, master says as how I 
must never tell my weight.” 


THE CROWD AT LUDGATE CIRCUS WHEN THE KING WENT TO THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE FOR PEACE AT ST. PAUL'S 
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SCENE OUTSIDE PUBLIC-HOUSE. NOTICE IN WINDOW: PING-PONG BETWEEN 2 P.M. AND 6 P.M. 


First Countryman: Wot’s Ping-pong ? 


Second Countryman: Dunno; spect it’s a noo drink. Let’s go in and have two quarts 
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Peers as Trainbearers.—The King has 
made a new departure in selecting six youth- 
ful peers to be his trainbearers at the corona- 
tion. William IV.’s train was borne by six 
eldest sons of dukes and two pages of honour ; 
that of George IV. by eight eldest sons of earls ; 
while at George IIJ.’s coronation the King’s 
train was borne by six lords, eldest sons of 
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uncomfortable rule. This result appears to be 
to a certain extent common to most open-air 
exercises and pursuits, but the forced respira- 


BEHIND THE SCENES ON OAKS DAY 


The stewed eel merchant doing a good trade on Epsom Downs 


pee’s of different degrees. Of King Edward 
VII.’s trainbearers the two first, the Earl of 
Portarlington and Marquis Conyngham, are 
nineteen years of age, the Earl of Caledon is 
seventeen, the Duke of Leinster and Lord 
Somers are but fifteen, while the youngest of 
a'l, Lord Vernon, is only fourteen years of 
age. The pages of honour, Viscount Tor- 
rington and Master V. A. Spencer, have 
reached the age of sixteen. It should be 
gratifying to Irish susceptibilities to learn that 
of the six young peers selected for the honour 
four are members of the peerage of Ireland. 


Where ‘‘K. of K.” was Educated. —Lord 
Kitchener received a part of his education at 
a school about four miles from Montreux, not 
far from the point where the Rhone enters 
the lake of Geneva. ‘Grand-Clos,” as the 
school was called, numbered some fourteen 
boys, and the head master was a clergyman 
named Bennett. They seem to have had 
an enjoyable time there. A former master 
at the school describes Kitchener at 
the age of fifteen: “He was of medium 
height, broad-chested, a very model of 
strength, but not passionately addicted to 
sports. Solitary in his habits, not chumming 
especially with any of his schoolfellows, he 
worked quietly and steadily and proved 
always amenable to discipline.” 


A Churchwardenless Village.—The little 
village of Crostwight in Norfo!k holds an 
unique position in its freedom from officialdom 
and public institutions. At the present time 
there is no churchwarden, and referring to 
the vacant office the rector remarked with 
philosophic airiness, ‘ As we already manage 
without a day school, public-house, chapel, 
p st office, parish council, and guardian, per- 
haps the absence of a churchwarden also 
will not seriously affect us.” 


The Motor as a Sleeping Draught.—It 
is a fact well known among those who are in 
the habit of riding on motors that their sleep 
is sound and refreshing even when under 
odinary conditions—that is to say, apart 
from motoring—sleeplessness has been the 


tion connected with the continuous rush 
through the atmosphere seems to have its 
own peculiar and specific effect in producing 
sleep. 


Bellringers and the Coronation At a 
few ancient churches, notably St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, certain definite fees are claimed by 
the bellringers for ringing the bells on historic 
occasions, as, for instance, coronation day. It 
is recorded in the old church registers that the 
ringers received 5s. at the coronation of 
George IV. whereas for performing the 
same function at the crowning of William 
and Mary their remuneration was only 
Is. The bells of St. Margaret’s have pealed 
forth on many memorable occasions other 
than coronation. For example, “ For ringing 
at the beheading of Queen of Scots” the 
bell men received ts. The churchwardens’ 
accounts also embrace the following entries, 
(1605): “Paid the ringers at the time 
when the Parliament House should be blown 
up, I5s.’; (1610), “For ringing when the 
fireworks were made, 5s.”—the first mention 
of fireworks it is believed ; (1627), “To the 
ringers on the day when the Prince of Orange 
was contracted to the Lady Mary, 15s.” 


Hats for Millionaires. — A Cheapside 
hatter sold a Panama hat last summer for 
£50, and will take orders for similar goods at 
the same price, but customers must give their 
orders before they want their head-gear 
delivered. It takes a workman all his time 
for six months to plait such a hat; the straw 
is split as fine as the most delicate gut for fly 
fishing. Such a hat would fold up like a silk 
handkerchief and could be shut up in an 
ordinary cigar case ; it will also wash like fine 
linen. But £50 is not a record price for a 
hat. Mexican cowboys wear sombreros made 
of special felt which is absolutely waterproof 
and practically everlasting ; these hats are 
heavily ornamented with delicately chased 
silver. QOne, now in the National Museum at 
Washington, which was once worn by General 
Grant cost £300 when new. The most 
expensive hat ever made is one belonging to 
a Mr. Sherard and was made in Alsatia. 
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is plaited of spun glass and took nearly two 
years to make; it is said to be absolutely 
fire and water proof and practically indestruct- 
ible. It is valued at £1,000 and is the only 
thing of its kind in existence. 


Indian Princes.—Of the Indian princes 
who will reprcsent the native states of India 
at the coronation the Maharajah of Kooch 
Behar is, perhaps, the wealthiest, for his 
dominions are small but very rich and the 
outgoings are very slight. Scindia, on the 
other hand, who is one of the most powerful, 
has enormous expenses annually. All of 
them, however, can lavish large sums on any 
whim, whether it be new rifled cannon, motor 
cars, or costly works of art. The Gaikwar of 
Baroda, for instance (who is an old friend of 
ours though he is not coming this year), 
possesses a carpet which cost nearly £200,000, 
chiefly because it is covered with pearls and 
other valuable gems. Such an idea would 
only occur to an Indian prince. 


Alexandra Gardens.—This is not a new 
residential locality. It is the name which is 
to be given to the riverside gardens at 
Windsor, the christening of which is to be 
one of the features of the coronation cere- 
monies at that town. These gardens were 
formed by pulling down dilapidated and 
insanitary slum houses and reclaiming waste 
land along the river bank. They were 
created in conjunction with a new thoroughfare 
which opened a level road to the river from 
Thames Street where it joins the road to the 
South-Western station, and the result is a 
river drive and promenade gardens which are 
a great boon to the town and materially 
improve the appearance of the bank from the 
river and the Brocas. 


DRESSING LONDON FOR THE CORONATION 


It The beginning of the decorations at Hyde Park Corner 
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| Sir Henry Irving as “Shylock” at the Lyceum. 


DRAWN BY Cc. A. BUCHEL 


SHYLOCK, BASSANIO, AND ANTONIO 


SHyLock: Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond 
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SIDELIGHTS OF THE CORONATION. 


Some of the Preparations for 
June 27. 


PREPARING DECORATIONS FOR SOUTHWARK THE ARCH FOR BOROUGH HIGH STREET 


A SHIELD-PAINTER AT WORK MODELLING THE BRITISH LION PAINTING COATS OF ARMS 


Photographs by Thomson 
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The Heaviest Losers in the War.—The 
two regiments which have suffered most 
heavily in the war in killed, in proportion 
to the number of officers and men engaged, 
are the Northumberland Fusiliers and the 
Rifle Brigade—the old 5th and the old g5th. Each 
has had 153 killed. It is a striking fact that those 
two famous corps were chosen by Mr. Walter Wood as 
the subjects for his opening volumes of the scries issued 
by Mr, Grant Richards entitled Lrctish Regiments 
in War and Peace. “ The Northumberland Fusiliers ” 
concluded with the sentences: ‘The 5th have many 
distinctions arising out of the war. Is it to be their 
melancholy honour to have suffered a heavier total loss 
in the South African Campaign than any other regi- 
ment engaged?” Rear-Admiral H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales has just accepted a copy of Mr. Wood’s latest 
book, With the Flag at Sea, which, among other 
original matter, contains the log of the victory for the 
Trafalgar period. 


The Second in Command of the Channel Squadron. 
—Rear-Admiral the Hon. A. G. Curzon-Howe, who has 
succesded Rear-Admiral Sir W. A. D. Acland as 
second in command of the Channel squadron, was the 
senior lieutenant of H.M.S. Bc -hante when the 
Prince of Wales and the late Duke of Clarence 
made their trip round the world in her. He was 
granted the C.B. for the punitive 
expedition against the Sultan of Vitu 
in East Africa in 1890 and was made 
a C.M.G. in January, 1896, in recog- 
nition of the admirable work he did in 
protecting the Newfoundland fisheries. 
He is an officer of energy, resource, and 
prompt decision, and these qualities 
enabled him a few years ago to prevent 
an outbreak of civil war in Nicaragua. 
He has commanded the royal yacht, 
Osborne. 


A Glorious Double First.—Hence- 
forth British history will have a prior 
claim on an expression which has been 
hitherto associated with university dis 
tinction. Everyone knows of the 
“ Glorious First of June” commemorating 
Howe’s great victory over the French fleet on June 1, 
1794—that triumph which opened the series of naval 
successes ending with Trafalgar. To that famous 
anniversary must be added the announcement of 
peace on June 1, 1902—making a glorious double 
indeed. Howe’s action was celebrated the other day 
by the Royal Navy Club in the form of a dinner at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Lieut.-General Sir F. Forestier- 
Walker being the club’s guest and Rear-Admiral Charles 
Campbell presiding. This naval and military combina- 
tion is a very happy one, for on board the English ships 
were officers and men of the Queen’s (Royal West 
Surrey Regiment) and the 29th Foot, now the Ist 
Battalion Worcestershire Regiment. 


A Remarkable Month.—June, indeed, bids fair to 
stand on record as the most remarkable naval and 
military month we possess. It gave us Waterloo on 
land, at sea the hard-won fights with the Dutch in 1652 
and 1665, Beachy Head in 1690, the capture of the 
Chesapeake by the Shannon in 1813, Howe’s triumph, 
and—in another and sadder category—the loss of the 
Victoria. We have, too, the Diamond Jubilee remem- 
brances, and to crown all the great ceremonies which 
are close at hand. On June 26, 1794, the King, 
accompanied by members of the Royal 
Family and great officers of. State, jour- 
neyed to Portsmouth to welcome Howe 
home. On the decks of the Queen Char- 
lotte, which were still stained with blood 
and bore evidence of the recent battle, 
his Majesty held a naval levée and 
presented to the conquering admiral a 
diamond-hilted sword valued at 3,000 
guineas and a gold chain to be worn 
round the neck. 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT 


In the uniform of the 7th Hussars 
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Lord Roberts and the ‘“‘ Dirty Shirts.” 
——It is somewhat curious that the Commander- 
in-Chief has no actual personal connection 
with the famous fighting regiment in which 
he was born, and of which his father, General 
Sir Abraham Roberts, was for many years command- 
ing officer—the Royal Munster Fusiliers. As an 
illustrious Irishman, and because of his long family 
association with Waterford, he is, appropriately enough, 
colonel of the Irish Guards and honorary colonel of 
the Waterford Artillery, and possibly he may resume 
his acquaintance with that regiment of which he is the 
most distinguished son and which is famous for its work 
in India and the East. The splendid services of the 
Royal Munster Fusiliers in the Indian Mutiny gained 
for the regiment no fewer than six Victoria Crosses 
and the barrack-room nickname of the ‘ Dirty Shirts” 
from the fact that on one occasion the men turned 
out in their shirt-sleeves to fight. Hodson of Hodson’s 
Horse was a lieutenant in the regiment, and the unfor- 
tunate Sir Louis Cavagnari, who was murdered at Cabul 
in November, 1879, was formerly one of its officers. 


Lord Methuen’s Disappointment. — It was the 
earnest wish of Lieut.-General Lord Methuen to serve 
throughout the campaign in South Africa, and the 
unlucky affair on March 7 which made him a temporary 
prisoner and wounded him was a bitter disappointme: t. 
That disappointment he expressed in 
the district orders published on March 19, 
in which he wished his division good-bye. 
“Tt has been willed otherwise,” he said ; 
and those who have fought with him 
from the first know how keenly he took 
his ill-luck to heart. These officers and 
men, who ought to be good judges, pin 
their faith to Lord Methuen, and one of 
his fighting officers has summed up their 
feeling towards the general in saying 
that they have nothing but love and 
respect for and trust in him, 


The King’s Surprise Appearance. — 
His Majesty made quite a_ surprise 
appearance at the rehearsal of the troop- 
ing of the colour on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade the other day. The entire 
ceremony was over and the general officer command- 

ing the home district was having a little final chat 
before riding off when a quiet two-horse . closed 
carriage drove out of the Mall unobserved. The 
police, by some magic method of comprehension, 
opened out a path in the crowd, and the King, on 
whose left was the Queen and with whom was the 
Princess Victoria, rattled across the parade and had 
disappeared under: the archway before it was 
generally known that the Sovereign was near. A 
Guards’ officer was quick enough to order his com- 
pany to present arms, but there was nothing in the 
way of a royal salute and no playing of the National 
Anthem. Their Majesties and the Princess, who were 
on their way to the Temple Flower Show, were chatting 
pleasantly together. 


A Remarkable Sight.—When the rehearsal of the 
trooping of the colour had finished the white-coated 
Guardsmen piled arms and were ordered to occupy tre 
stand which had been erected on the Downing Street 
side of the Horse Guards’ Parade facing the Park. 
They enjoyed the experiment immensely, and the stand, 
crammed with the soldiers; was a most remarkable 
mass of white with a darker line at the top where the 
officers were seated. First they sat, 
then they stood, then they jumped about 
and shouted, and finally they swarmed 
from the stand to the parade like a 
regiment of ants and tested other stands, 
The strain was far more severe than any 
which would be put on the stands in the 
ordinary way. It would not, by the way, 
be a bad plan if all the seats along the 
route of the coronation procession could 
be similarly tested. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


| seu idea of Australia, expressed in one of his most amusing 

letters, seems to have been Mr. John Foster Fraser’s idea 
of Siberia, that of an exclusive convict settlement. Hence his 
reactionary enthusiasm expressed in almost every page of 7he Real 
Siberia No doubt he had glimpses in his hurried scamper through 
the country of the traditional Siberia and heard occasionally of its 
horrors. But on the whole his impressions at once of Siberia and 
of its government are roseate. Siberia, he believes, will be the 
ultimate feeding ground of the world, since its capacities as a wheat- 
producing country are unrivalled and unlimited. As for its trade, 
with that apparently England has no concern, It is the old 
story: “The Germans 
and Americans are push- 


railway, and so on. Next we are treated to chapters on the 
ecor.Umics and the forcign policy of Russia, and here Mr. Norman 
is at his happiest, for that careful study of political questions which 
has finally given him his position as one of the members of Parlia- 
ment for Wolverhampton is a clear indication that he ought to 
go far as a member of our Legislature. 

I remember being greatly struck by a confirmation of Ruskin’s 
advice to a landscape painter—to study, as though he were a 
geologist, the rocks of the region he painted —which I came upon 
in an account of the first discovery of go!d in Australia. It was 
discovered through an Australian noticing, while working his gold 

claim in California, that 
the landscape of this 


ing forward and supplying 
everything in the way of 
foreign goods which the 
Siberians want, cloth- 
stuffs, general merchan- 
dise, railway locomotives, 
and agricultural imple- 
ments, while Britain has 
done nothing save build 
a few ships. I must have 
met a hundred German 
commercial travellers in 
Siberia; I never met a 
single English commercial 
traveller. I talked trade 
whenever opportunity 


presented, and the off- 
hand manner in which 
England was _ always 


dismissed as being, com- 
mercially, quite out of the 
running stung my 
patriotism deeper than 
was pleasant.” 

Mr. Henry Norman, 
who has written a book 
entitled A// the Russias, 
has many claims on more 
serious consideration than 
can be given to the casual 
globe-trotter or scampering 
journalist. He has made 
many strenuous efforts to | 
understand the peoples | 
and the politics of the 
various countries that he 
has visited ; his works on 
Japan and the Far East | 
have long since indicated 
that he possesses hivh gifts 
of style and of political | 
insight. Ad/ the Russias | 
will serve to emphasise 
Mr. Norman’s qualifica- 
tions. Thoroughness is 
the note of the book; 
there are, for example, con- 
siderably over 120 photo- 
graphs of unusual interest. 
The author tells us that | 
he has made four journeys 
in European and Asiatic 


TRAVELLING 


From All the Russtas. 


IN| RUSSIA~THE DASHING TROIKA 


By Henry Norman (fH etnemann) 


~— 
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auriferous region resem- 
bled the landscape of that 
part of Australia from 
which he had come. On 
this hint he returned to 
his Australian home, dis- 
covered there the gold he 
had been thus led to 
prospect, and became a 
millionaire through the 
discovery. This  corre- 
lation between the land- 
scape of a region and its 
geology must be Lord 
Avebury’s justification for 
opening his most interest- 
ing and instructive work, 
The Scenery of England 
and the Causes to which 
zt ts Due, with an ana- 
tomical study of the 
skeleton of this fair 
body --- with, in fact, a 
rather dry account of the 
rocks of England. Then 
follow all the historic, or 
rather prehistoric, causes— 
heat and cold, ice and 
ocean, wind and rain, &c. 
—of the scenery of our 
country, suggesting the 
humiliating —_ precarious- 
ness of our _ tenure. 
So shallow is our 
protective moat that a 
rise of a few feet of the 
floor of the estranging sea 
would join us on to the 
continent of Europe. 

Here are two books 
which should be read in 
due succession, London 
in = Shadow* and At 
Sunwich Port In due 
succession I say, because 
London in Shadow is—so 
far as it deals with Lon- 
don—such depressing 
reading that Mr. Jacobs's 
delightful drollery should 
be taken immediately after 
it as an antidote, or at 


Russia, covering a dis- Reg e TEM ees me % leastas a tonic. The ha'f 
rance of 20,000 miles. TRAVELLING IN RUSSIA—THE “HOMELY «SLEIGH of Mr. Bart Kennedy’s 
Not himself able, I gather, From All the Russias, By Henry Norman (Heinemann) powerful and repellent 
to speak Russian, Mr. sketches which deal with 


Norman tells us he has always had as his companion in these trips 
a yourg Russia. as interpreter, “a university student whose know- 
ledge and intelligent sympathy were of the greatest service to 
me. Without such help, or the ability to speak Russian fluently, a 
journey for any ser‘ous purpose in Russia outside the two capitals 
would be a waste of time.’ 

Starting from St. Petersburg Mr. Norman takes us to Moscow, 
then to the home of the greatest modern Russian, Count Tolstoy, 
thence through Finland, Siberia, across the great Siberian railway, 
through the whole of Asiatic Russia, and by the Trans-Caspian 
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London show you as by lightning flashes its grimiest or grimmest 
corners. On the other hand Mr. Jacobs is as bright as ever in 
At Sunwich Port. MILES BARRY, 


1 Tue Rear Siseria: together with an Account of a Dash through Manchuria. 
By John Foster Fraser. (London: Cassell & Co.) 

2 ALL THE Russias. By Henry Norman, (Hetnemann.) 

8 THe SCENERY OF ENGLAND AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 
Right Hon, Lord Avebury, (London: Macmillan & Co.) 

4 Lonpon 1n SHADow. By Bart Kennedy. (London; Anthony Treherne & Co., 
Ltd.) 

5 At SUNWICH Port, 


By the 


By W. W. Jacobs. (London: George Newnes, Ltd.) 
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The Coronation Bazaar.— 
Lord Erne’s younger daughter, 


Lady Mabel Crichton, may 
possibly be among those who 
are to help at the great 


coronation bazaar in July, and 
she is quite an acquisition to 
any stallholder, for she has 
figured at many similar func- 
tions since her débu¢. She is 
a very pretty dark girl witha 
strong family likeness to her 
sister, Lady Evelyn Ward, who 
married Lord Dudley’s younger 
brother some two or three 
years ago. Her eldest brother, 
Lord Crichton, who was A.D.C. 
to the Prince of Wales during 
the voyage of the Ophir, is in 
the Blues and_ gained 
D.S.O. in South Africa. 
Erne himself is an 
politician and has sat in the 
House of Commons for Ennis- 


the 
Lord 
ardent 


killen and Fermanagh and in 
the House of Lords as Baron 
Most of his 
estates lie in the county from 
which this title is taken, and 


Fermanagh. 


his seat, Crom Castle, is built 
on one of the loveliest islands 
in Lough Erne. Here Lord 
Lady Erne entertain 
largely, and they are justly 


and 


famous for their parties both 

at Crom and in London, for Lady Erne is the 
cheeriest and most charming of hostesses, and 
has an excellent assistant in Lady Mabel. 
The family has been well represented in 
South Africa, for three of Lord Erne’s sons 
have seen service there—Lord Crichton who 
was present at the siege of Ladysmith, Captain 
George Crichton who was wounded, and Mr. 
Arthur Crichton. 


Ascot Royal Guests.—Prince and Princess 
Charles of Denmark, the Duke of Cambridge, 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia, and Countess 
Torby, who are staying with the King and 
Queen at Windsor, are at present lodged in 
the suites of guest chambers which are reserved 
These are in the south side of 
the great quadrangle. On the north they 
open into the south arm of the grand corridor. 
On the south they look out towards Snow 
Hill and “the Copper Horse.” They are 
situated between the Victoria Tower on the 
east and Edward III. Tower to the west. The 
principal suite, allotted to Prince and Princess 
Charles, is over George IV, gateway right at 
the head of the Long Walk. They are known 
as the tapestry apartments from the wonderful 


for royalties. 


Gobelin tapestry with which they are hung. 


a 


The younger daughter of the Earl of Erne. 


IN TOWN AND 


Week by Week. 


LADY MABEL CRICHTON 


Queen Dagmar’s Cross.—That the Queen 
has a most wonderful collection of jewels is 
known, but one of the most curious items in her 
jewel box is what is called the “ Cross of Queen 
Dagmar.” Queen Dagmar was a Queen of 
Denmark of bygone days who was famous for 
her beauty. When she died she was buried 
with a jewelled cross round her neck. 
one of the very earliest specimens of the art. 
Subsequently her tomb was opened and the 
cross discovered. The present King of Den- 


mark attached so much value to this cross 


It was 


that he had an exact copy made for presenta- 
tion to his daughter when she married the 
then Prince of Wales. 
it say it is a wonderful work of art. The origi- 


Those who have seen 


nal is carefully treasured in Denmark. 


A Princely Entertainer.—Lord Fitzwilliam, 
who celebrated his coronation by entertaining 
in London upwards of 1,000 of his Yorkshire 
colliers at a cost of more than £5,000, is 
quite the most interesting personality in 
Yorkshire just now, and when Wentwortii 
Woodhouse opens its gates again after the 
period of mourning for its late master its 
traditions of princely hospitality are certain 
to be maintained. The new earl is frank, 
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Lady Mabel will probably 
assist at the coronation bazaar 


TABATA ER 


COUNTRY 


breezy, and easy-going, and 


possesses a large fund of 


humour. Some few years ago 
there was a_bye-election at 
as Lord 


took an 


Barnsley, in which 
Milton he active 
interest, stoutly supporting his 
candidate. He drove an Arab 
pony, which one evening bolted 
knocked over a 


and burly 


collier. The man, however, 
picked himself up but little the 
worse. “What’s your colour ?” 
Milton after a 
little conversation, “I 


asked Lord 
was 
blue,” replied the victim, “ but 
if I’m 
——” “Black and blue,” sug- 
Then 
turning to his groom, “ Look 


now I’m dashed not 


gested the inquirer. 


here, take the brute home. 
There were not many blues in 
That 


Liberal 


Barnsley to begin with. 


pony 
Forward.” 


must be a 


Succeeding Lady Paunce- 


fote.—Mrs. Michael Herbert, 
the wife of our newly-appointed 
ambassador to the United 


Langfier : : a 
me States, is a New Yorker by 


origin, a brilliant woman, and 
She 
therefore to be a 


a most charming hostess. 
ought 
great success at Washington, 
where both the latter qualities are 
She has youth on 


much 


her side 


appreciated. 
as well, which is not usually the case with 
ladies whose husbands hold such important 
posts, but then Mr. Michael Herbert is con- 
siderably the youngest of our ambassadors, 
will be 


being only forty-five. Paris 


sorry to lose them, but that is the way of 
y ) 


very 


diploziacy ; when you have made good friends 
you have to leave them. They will not be 
strangers at Washington, for they were once 


attached to the embassy there, 


Coronation Lenders. — Some desire is 
displayed, very naturally, to know what will 
become of those personages who have lent 
their houses to the King for the coronation 
Lady Wantage, who is. still in 
will spend the 


Lord Lonsdale will put up at an 


guests, 

mourning, whole summer 
abroad, 
hotel. 

Bute House in South Audley Street 
Mr. and Mrs. Bischoffsheim. 
by the bye, is of unpretending exterior, but 
it is quite a treasure house within. The 
owners have all the artistic taste of their race 
and Mr. Bischoffsheim has ever been ready 


to lavish money on pictures. 


Lord and Lady Burton will stay at 
with 
Bute House, 


Te TATE EA 


A Musical Hostess. —A notable débu/ante 
who was presented at the first Court in May 
is Miss Gladys Palmer, daughter of Mrs. 
Grosvenor Square. Mrs, 
Palmer is a very successful hostess and has 
given some particularly good musical parties. It is rather a fashion 
to present sisters together when they are very near each other 
in age, and more particularly this year when some girls have 


Walter Palmer, 


come out especially early in 
order to participate in the 
coronation festivities, whilst 
others who really made their 
début last year had to wait for 
their presentation. Lady 
Alexander Kennedy’s two 
daughters, who were presented 
at the Court of May 2, made 
another addition to the ranks 
of beautiful sisters. 

Beautiful Sisters. — The 
Marchioness of Ormonde’s two 
daughters, one of whom is 
now Lady Beatrice  Pole- 
Carew ; Lady Carew’s duet of 
daughters, Lady Evelyn Ward 
and Lady Mabel Crichton ; 
and Lady Alexander Paget’s 
girls, the Misses Winifred and 
Beatrice Paget, are some of the 
most notable pairs of sisters 
very near each other in age 
and who have been constantly 
out together, even if not pre- 
sented at the same Court or 
drawing-room, and now there 
are the Misses Irene and 
Hermione Kennedy, who are 
settled in Hans Road for the 
season, their home being 
Brockhill, Bracknell, Berks. 
Miss Kennedy the elder, who 
is just twenty, is a tall girl with 
a beautiful figure and masses 
of golden hair. She is also an 
excellent musician, playing the 
violin well. Her sister, Her- 
mione, who is a year younger, 
is even taller and quite a con- 
trast, being dark. She sings 
well and has written a good 
deal of poetry which has found 
its way into the magazines. 
Their father, Lord Alexander 
Kennedy, is a brother of the 
Marquis of Ailsa. 


The King at Eton.—The Sovereign’s visit to Eton on Saturday 
will be an event of interest not only to the historic college itself 
but to countless old boys who in serving their country in every 
portion of the Empire have sustained the hereditary prestige of that 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


education. 


science. 


Lambert Weston 


MISS GLADYS PALMER 


A daughter of Mrs. Walter Palmer, whose musical parties are always a feature 
of the London season 


at the coronation), and Emlyn. 


the present Chief Secretary of State for War. 
Mr. Birch’s was called the House of Lords. 
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nursing home of athletics and intellect. The 
King himself will have many recollections of 
form and field. Though never actually an 
Eton boy he has profited by portions of Eton 
In 1856-7 his Majesty as Prince 
of Wales attended the lectures of Professor Pepper. 
held in the mathematical school and their subject was popular 
The late Queen wisely intimated that she wished no fuss 


They were 


or ceremony to attend the 
visits of the heir-apparent, and 
in the playing fields the Prince 
sustained the rough-and- 
smooth of give-and-take as he 
witnessed the matches of the 
period. He was always 
attended by his tutor, Mr, 
Birch, a name portentous in 
the annals of Eton. Princes 
without number have, of course, 
received their early education 
at Eton, but of our own royal 
family the best-known old 
Etonian is young Prince Arthur 
of Connaught. 


The House of Lords.-—The 
Rey. Henry Mildred Birch had 
been master at Eton from 
1844 to his appointment as 
educational guardian to the 
Prince. He was brother of the 
Rev. A. F. Birch, assistant 
master, who was the head of 
the crack house of the place, 
a domicile so much in fashion 
that it was called the House of 


Lords. Amongst those who 
boarded there were the late 
Duke of St. Albans, the 


present Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and his brother, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, Lord 
Brownlow, Lord  Kilmorey, 
Lord March, son of the present 
aged Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, and his two brothers, 
and thice others who are also 
earls—Ellesmere, Dunmore, 
and Camperdown — besides 
Lords Colchester (who has done 
Eton no little honour by an 
intellect which apparently 
without effort annexed every- 
thing in the shape of a diploma 
with which it came in contact), 
Walsingham, de Vesci, Parker 


(father of the present Lord Macclesfield, who is the Queen’s page 
Also Lord Middleton, father of 


No wonder that 


THE LIGHT SIDE OF POLO—AFTERNOON TEA AT RANELAGH 
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Lafayette 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT 
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A Club for ‘‘Gentlemen’s Gentlemen.” —If 
the lot of *‘ Jeames ” is not shortly made a very 
‘happy one” it will not be the fault of Lady 
Hope, who has done so much to brighten the 
lives of men servants. The latest scheme for 
their benefit is a spick-and-span coffee barrow containing fragrant 
tea and coffee, bread and butter, and excellent cake, and is designed 
to refresh the coachmen and men servants who have to spend many 


; Lafayette 
THE HON. MRS. JOHN SHELLEY 


Lord Llangattock’s only daughter, and wife of Mr. John Shelley 


hours in the streets when waiting with the carriages for their 
masters and mistresses. Whilst hostesses of to-day are so lavish in 
their hospitality it is safe to assume that now they have this unique 
opportunity of dispensing light refreshments to their guests’ servants 
they will not be slow to avail themselves of it. For 30s. a hundred 
tickets are issued, and Lady Hope, who is deeply interested in the 
scheme, told me that for every night this week she has orders for 
several hundreds of tickets. All thatis necessary for a hostess is to 
send notice to the men servants’ Home Club at 37, Upper Berkeley 
Street, that so many tickets will be 
needed, and at a given hour the barrow 
appears and is not a little appreciated by 
servants who have to stand about night 
after night in the wee sma’ hours, not 
infrequently in the drenching rain. The 
barrow can be sent out for the servants 
waiting for ladies at afternoon recep- 
tions, where they often have to remain 
for several hours at astretch, and the tea 
and coffee, it is hoped, will save them 
from the temptations of the public-house. 


A Friend of Jeames.—Lady Hope 
is a daughter of the late General Sir 
A. Cotton, and married, firstly, Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir James Hope, and in 
1893 Mr. T. Anthony Denny, and her 
home in Connaught -Place is quite near 
the successful. Home Club she has 
founded for men seryants, intending it 
primarily for her own men servants and 
those close by. But the club has grown 
and flourished ; there are now over 300 
members, and every day brings fresh 
recruits. It is difficult to conceive a 
more pleasant little home in which the 
men can gather during their leisure. 
Every day Lady Hope sends across a 
liberal supply of fresh flowers, which a 
black servant was arranging in vases 
the morning I called ; even a snow-white 
Pomeranian named ‘ Jack” has been 
given by Lady Hope to help make the 
club homely. In the dining-room 
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MISS COOTE 


One of the best croquet players in Ireland 
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members can obtain breakfast, a dinner of 
three courses for gd., and mineral waters and 
sandwiches in the evening. Passing up the 
stairs one notices the polite direction, “ Please 
wipe your boots,” and, indeed, it would be a 
shame to bring dirty feet into the cosy little reading and writing rooms 
stocked with plenty of suitable books and magazines. There is an 
electrophone to connect them with music-halls and theatres ; < 
telephone, harmonium, piano, a magnificent microscope, and games 
of every sort, whilst there are all sorts of comfortable arm chairs. 
Upstairs are the bedrooms, partitioned off cubicle fashion, each 
bed gay with a red and white quilt, and hanging from the walls are 
glorified bachelors’ ‘ housewifes ” stocked with needles and cottons, 
scissors, and pencils. There is even a bath-room on the upper 
floor, a bed costing but 3s. 6d. a week. 


A very Cheap Club.—In order to meet the growing needs of the 
club further premises have been taken on the opposite side of the 
way. Here are fitted up two full-sized billiard tables, even the 
fashionable game of “ puff billiards” is provided, more pianos, a 
phonograph, and more games, whilst in the smoke-room there are 
pictures painted by Lady Hope and a big four-fold painted 
screen, also her ladyship’s own work. Between twenty and thirty 
men are housed nightly in the club, but fiftya night have to be 
turned away as the room is limited. Membership is greatly 
appreciated by the men servants, the only conditions being that 
neither drink- 
ing nor gamb- 


ling is allowed, 

and everything &* Che Home Club, -*« 

is so cosy and For COACHMEN, GROOMS, STABLEMEN AND 
clean from the INDOOR MENSERVANTS, 
bedrooms ‘to HAS BEEN OPENED: 
the spotless ar 

kitchen that 37, UPPER BERKELEY STREET, W. 
one is tempted ————— 

to wish there ADVANTAGES OF JOINING. 
were other Temperance Bar and Dining Room. Beds, 
clubs not for 7 . a Registry. Reading Rooms. 

men : servants Delta, 2 oma . Lb hire. Shady 


only, where ( 
with a Ios. sub- 
scription one 
can breakfast 

for 3d., dine 
squarely for od., sleep for 6d., with literature, games, a variety of 
musical instruments, sweet-smelling blossoms, and even the com- 
panionship of a friendly little dog included. 


A CLUB FOR ‘GENTLEMEN'S GENTLEMEN” 
Which has recently been started by Lady Hope 


Duchess of Devonshire.—The 
Duchess of Devonshire, who is one of the 
royal guests at Windsor for Ascot, is now 
recognised as the queen of society after 
royalty. If there had been any doubt 
of it before her supremacy received the 
royal cachet in the Derby week, when 
she was permitted to entertain the Queen 
to dinner while the King entertained the 
Jockey Club. Her supremacy, however, 
was really recognised by society some 
time ago when she took the lead in 
“setting up” the present from “ Jadies in 
society ” of a diamond tiara to the then 
Princess of Wales on the occasion of 
her silver wedding, ‘Theduchess is very 
keen on politics, a skillful player at 
bridge, and devoted to music. 


Lady Olivia Cavendish-Bentinck.— 
A lady who is to be seen very often at 
the Opera is Lady Olivia Cavendish-Ben- 
tinck, the wife of Lord Henry, M.P. 
for South Notts and half-brother of the 
Duke of Portland. Lady Olivia is the 
daughter of the late Earl of Bective, 
who died prematurely, and she is there- 
fore niece-in-law to the whilom Miss 
Rosie Boote. She has inherited a good 
deal of property in her own right. When 
she made her début she was generally 
acknowledged to be the belle of her year, 
and she and her mother made a very 
striking couple. 
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THE MARQUIS OF BUTE, WHO COMES OF AGE ON JUNE 20 
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AGU A IRABUILILI DIR 


THE BRAN PIE. 


The coming of peace, so long awaited by most, has been a bitter 

blow to many. Army contractors have probably made suffi- 
cient to retire on ; and newspapers, if they can no longer count on a 
war circulation, have no longer to pay for war correspondents, whose 
most attractive despatches were usually cut out by the censor. That 
official must really have come to know a good deal about the war, 
almost as much as the “war experts” of the papers, who must be 
congratulating themselves in some cases that the public is not likely 
to remember their sapient remarks. 


ut there is sorrow and searching of heart in the editorial offices 
of continental papers. The downfall of Albion has not hap- 
pened ; the hateful white cliffs are still there, and can be seen when 
a fine day comes by any French patriot who will dare the terrors of 
the train to Boulogne or Calais. The villainous islanders, the men 
with their side whiskers and the women with their corkscrew ringlets, 
and both sexes with enormous teeth and feet, will once more parade 
teir arrogance over the Continent, will sell the Kabyles in Algeria 
cartridge cases bound as hymn books, and will take snapshots of 
ruined Norman castles in order to prepare the way for a British army 
of invasion. 


Stil it is not in France that the grief will be greatest. Germany 

has more reason to feel dissatisfied. Though Germans seem 
to have given little practical support to the Boers they realised that 
the latter were fighting Germany’s battles. The disturbance of 
British trade, the occupation of the public mind with the war, the 
postponement of commercial measures till peace, all told for the 
Teuton and the Yank who were competing or combining to usurp 
the chief place in trade and shipping. Now we shall be able to 


DR. HENRIK IBSEN—A CARICATURE 


How the author ot A Doll's House strikes M. C. de Fornaro, Ibsen was born in March, 1828, and 


wrote his first drama in 1850 
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By 


look after the shop, get in fresh stock, reform our transit arrange- 
ments, and counterwork the pleasant little bonuses and subsidies and 
prohibitive duties by which our rivals edge us out of the field. 


Adrian Ross. 


AA7 then, most painful of all, there will no longer be a topic, 

ever fresh, for caricatures and picture post cards. Not long ago 
a German comic (?) paper laboriously calculated how long it would 
take to cover the entire area of the seat of war with blockhouses and 
end the conflict, thus elaborately ridiculing the supposed failure of 
Lord Kitchener’s methods. The Boers seem to have found the 
system more efficient. It was quite customary to represent 
Kitchener and Chamberlain as twin fiends engaged in butchering 
Boer babies, yet now the fathers and other relations of these 
“‘smoking hecatombs,” as the unlearned call them, are fraternising 
with the more active demon and receiving his remarks with applause, 
preferring him infinitely to the mere civil governor who has taken 
no part in fighting. Not only this, but the final surrender is pro- 
ceeding with frankness and honesty, and not apparently with any 
plan of resuming the fight. Poor pan-German editors, that see your 
champions declining to get killed in a hopeless struggle to earn the 
reward of your most sweet voices ! 


Oh where, oh where is mine Burenkrieg gone? 
Oh where, oh where can he be? 

I dought he would go a Jahrhundert on, 
But where, oh where is he? 


Oh what, oh what of mine caricatures? 
Oh what damit can dere be? 

I drew Lord Kitchener killing Bures— 
And now dey take mit him tea! 


Oh where, oh where will be little Doc Leyds, 
Dot was mit money so free? 

He puts his thalers in honest trades, 
And buys no lies out of me! 


Ob where, oh where is dot Chamberlain 
We said dot hanged he must be? 

He go to court in King Edward’s train 
Mit breeches on to his knee! 

Oh where is das geld dot lecturers got 
Our brother Buren to free? 

Dey got it not, and we have it not, 
Dose lecturers know, maybe! 

Oh where are dose men dot was going out 
To make die Englander flee? 

Dey sitzen zu haus mit some sauerkraut 
Und trinken das Bier—like me! 


From a Flattering Reader 


TITTLE-TATTLE 

Oh Tittle-Tattle Tatler, tell some ‘Tittle-Tattle 
please. 

Say how the world is wagging, you, the busiest 
of bees, 

Tell a little Tittle-Tattle, Tittle-Tatler, if you 
please. 

Oh Tittle-Tattle Tatler, you are bonny, blithe, 
and gay, 


You’re just the thing to spend the time and pass 
the hour away. 
So tell your Tittle-Tattle, Tittle-Tatler, oh so gay. 


Oh Tittle-Tattle Tatler, though your face looks 
very green, 

Your (he)art is pure and clever and your hands 
ate nice and clean, 

So tell your Tittle-Tattle, Tittle-Tatler, decked in 
gteen. 


Oh titles 1 attic Tatler, ‘may you always, be it 
said, 

Have your cover ever blushing and your pages 
ever read, 

Then the cruel world will never wish your Tittle- 
Tattle dead. 


Oh Tittle-Tattle Tatler, may you live to green 
old age, 

Have your columns filled with titbits from society 
and stage, 

May you tell your Tittle-Tattle, Tittle-Tatler, to 
old age. 
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MISS NELLIE STEWART AS ‘‘SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY” 


Miss Stewart, the best known of Australian actresses, has made a ‘great hit as Nell Gwyn. She is remembered by London p'aygoers for her charming work in 
The Scarlet Feather at the Shaftesbury and also at Drury Lane pantomime 
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Two American Players who have made their Mark 


AN 
23} 
i 


Histed 


MISS MAUDE FEALY 


Miss Fealy, who played lead to Mr. Gillette in Sherlock Holmes at the Lyceum, is now playing in America as Juliet 
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ndon and are now Playing in America with Great Success. 


Stereoscopic Co, 


MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT 


Miss Maxine Elliott is now starring through the States 


Ei Ade Bie 


Plays. and 


M« George Edwardes is a 

lucky man, for 7e Toreador 
celebrated its birthday last night, 
having been produced at the 
Gaiety on June 17, Igor. It is 
written by Mr. James T. Tanner 
and Mr. Harry Nicholls, with 
lyrics by Adrian Ross and Mr. 
Percy Greenbank. The music is by 
Mr. Ivan Caryll and Mr. Lionel 
Monckton. 


NM iss Hilda Moody, who is 

winning encores every night 
as Hilda Branscombe in Z%ree 
Little Maids at the Apollo, comes 
of a family that has given two 
other delightful singers to the 
stage. Miss Fanny Moody (Mrs. 
Charles Manners) and Miss Lily 
Moody are both her sisters, Miss 
Hilda being the youngest of a 
family of six girls. Their native 
county is Fife, their mother being 
a Scot, their fathera Cornishman ; 
so to the Celtic origin must be due 
some of the passion for music 
that influenced at least three of 
the talented sisters. 


uring her school days at 
Brussels Miss Hilda Moody 

had the advantage of studying 
singing at the Conservatoire there 
and on her return to England 
was advised to go in for grand 
opera. She determined to give 


MISS STUDHOLME 


IN ‘* THE 


TOREADOR” 
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Players. 


the lighter form of opera a trial 
and accepted an engagement from 
D’Oyly Carte to play Lisa in Zhe 
Grand Duke on tour. After two 
months in the provinces she came 
to town and was engaged by 
Mr. George Edwardes to create 
the part of Antonia in A Greek 
Slave, produced at Daly’s on 
August 20, 1898. That still 
remains with her the favourite 
part in her short career. 


M iss Moody continued at Daly’s 

for the whole run of 4 
Greek Slave, and in its successor, 
San Toy, originated the part of 
Poppy. She continued to play in 
it until last July, and now as 
one of the three little maids she 
makes a welcome re- 
appearance and a 
success. 


Ms Moody gives a 

great deal of atten- 
tion to the study of music 
under the instruction of 
Madame Clara Novello- 
Davies. She is a good 
horsewoman and_ before 
the present summer began was 
constantly to be seen at early 
morning in the park. Now she 
lives near Cookham, where boat- 
ing—not the horse—has become 
the hobby. 


THE 


BRIDESMAIDS 


IN 


“THE TOREADOR" 


4608 


AT THE 


GAIETY 


Ellis 
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MISS VERA EDWARDINE IN ‘*A COUNTRY GIRL" AT DALY'S 


Miss Edwardine, whose picture is by Bassano, is the niece of Mr. George Edwardes. She has been on the stage only eighteen months 
‘ 
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Why is the Story of Paolo 


t will be interesting to know why the immortal story of Francesca 
da Rimini should gather such vital force as to be presented in 
three different languages and in the terms of music almost at the 
same time. Mr. Stephen Phillips made a beginning in the modern 
boom with Paolo and Francesca which he wrote for Mr. George 
Alexander ; then Gabriel d’Annunzio wrote the version of the tragedy 
for ‘Madame Duse produced last December. Mr. Marion Crawford 
had the honour of having the subject of the drama translated into 
French for Madame Sarah Bernhardt. A version of the story by a 
Mr. George Boker has long been popular in America, and has 
been revived lately to keep pace with the continent of Europe. 
Last of all we have Tschaikowsky’s fantasia, which was played at 
the Queen’s Hall last Thursday, so that London was then listening 


to three settings of the story. 

M« Marion Crawford’s play, translated into French by Marcel 
Schwob and presented by Madame Bernhardt at the Garrick, 

is completely different from Mr. Phillips’s play. Theatrically it is 

much stronger, but its fibre is very much coarser. Mr. Phillips 

wisely, as I think, pitches the tragedy in the key of youth, for there 

is something very repulsive in the idea of a woman who has a 


SIGNORA DUSE AS 


“* FRANCESCA ” 
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and Francesca so Popular? 
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** FRANCESCA ” 


MISS MARCIA VAN DRESSER AS 


daughter of fourteen as we find in Mr. Crawford’s play ‘ carrying 
on” with the abandon of an untamed girl, while to give Paolo a wife 
whom he has deserted and practically murders in the course of the 
play is a needless inroad on our sense of illusion. This version, 
however, suits Madame Bernhardt, who could hardly be expected to 
figure as a love-sick zzgénue, but of course there is not a vestige of 
poetry about the play from beginning to end. The idea of the little 
girl, Concordia, is too strongly reminiscent of Pedleas and Melisande, 
and that episode, even under the glamour of Maeterlinck’s genius, is 
for some of us horribly chilling. 


Je have very little interest in Mr. Marion Crawford’s Paolo as 
written and played. Giovanni is the chief figure, and as 
represented by M. de Max, the best actor that Madame Bernhardt 
has brought with her for many years, the hunchback is extraordi- 
narily impressive, not to say sympathetic. The Paolo is fat, forty, 
and unromantic, and belongs rather to opera than to drama. 
Madame Bernhardt is at her best as usual in her tigerish moments, 
although her voice is as golden as it has ever been. The rest of 
the figures are the veriest shadows. Francesca da Rimini is not 
Sarah’s masterpiece. 


MV c2nmnile I give a picture of the player who has been figuring 

as Francesca in Mr. George Boker’s version. During the 
last eight months this version has been played throughout the 
United States by Mr. Otis Skinner’s company with Miss Marcia 
van Dresser and Miss Gertrude Norman (who last year scored so 
distinctly in Marion Crawford’s 7x the Palace of the King) as 
Francesca and Nita, the maid (played here by Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite). Mr. Otis Skinner played Lanciotto and Mr. Aubrey 
Boucicault took the part of Paolo, 
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Downey 


AT THE GARRICK 


‘“FRANCESCA DA RIMINI” 


IN 


Is APPEARING 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT WHO 
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THE TALLER 


Flemish Drama 


A FLEMISH PRIMA_DONNA 


Madame Judel-Kamphuisen 


JANS exceedingly interesting experiment, 

which will appeal strongly to the more 
refined artistic intelligences, will be made at 
the great Queen Street Theatre to-morrow 
afternoon (to be continued on Friday and 
Saturday) when M. Maeterlinck’s new play, 
Monna Vanna, will be presented by the 
Théatre de luvre company, including 
M. Lugne- Poe and Madame Georgette 
Leblanc. Jonna Vanna was first produced 
on May 17 at the Nouveau Théatre, Paris, 
and has since been played in Brussels. 


Wieden Georgette Leblanc is an artist of 

the highest rank, whose career is 
being eagerly watched by all lovers of the 
drama in Franceand Belgium. Until May 17, 
when she appeared as Monna Vanna, she 
had been seen on the lyric stage only, 
but the beauty and distinction of her 
achievement on that occasion makes it more 
than probable that she will become one of the 
few great tragedians of her generation. 


(ON the play itself a correspondent writes as 
follows :— 


The most remarkable quality of Monna Vanna is its 
marked difference in idea and in atmosphere from the 
tone of its author’s earlier work. It is no longer mystical 
and remote but direct, vivid, human. It is a poet's play, 
indeed, but a dramatist’s play certainly. The story turns 
upon the most poignant situations. The town of Pisa is 
being besieged by the Florentine army, led by the brilliant 
Condottiere Prinzivalle. It is at the last stage of famine 
and despair; food and ammunition are alike at an end. 

- At this point the conqueror states his terms. He will 
spare the town, he will indeed revictual and rearm it, if 
the beautiful Monna Vanna, the wife of Guido, one of the 
princes of Pisa, is sent out to his camp for one night. 
When Monna Vanna hears of the conditions she decides, 
in spite of the horror of her husband, that it is her duty 
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in London—Maeterlinck’s New Play. 


to sacrifice her honour to save her city. She enters 
Prinzivalle’s tent, only to find herself treated with 
respect instead of insult. Prinzivalle has seen and loved 
her years ago, and he only asks to be allowed to kiss her 
upon the forehead. They return together to Pisa—for it 
is no longer safe for Prinzivalle to remain with the army 
whose victory he has robbed—and Monna Vanna declares 
her innocence and her companion's mercy. But she is 
nowhere believed. Her husband, Guido, is so infuriated 
by her statement that he threatens to put Prinzivalle to 
the torture unless she confesses. Finally, in the attempt 
to save him whom she now finds she loves, she confesses 
to what was not true. It isa fine motive for drama, and 
it can be seen even in reading the play—it is published in 
the May number of the Kevue de Paris—that M. Maeter- 
linck has treated it with restraint and dignity. 


nother foreign presentation of art will be 
given by Franz Gittens, the Flemish 
dramatist, who is about to bring over 
to London a company from the Flemish 
theatre or Nederlandsche Sthouwburg (do 
not attempt to pronounce the words) of 
Antwerp. 


adame Judel-Kamphuisen, the prima 
donna of the Flemish National Opera, 
is a native of Amsterdam, where she received 
her musical education. She joined the 
Antwerp Flemish Opera in 1897, making her 
début in the Fretschiitz. Her husband, a 
laureate of the conservatory of music of 
Ghent and a former member of the Amster- 
dam Operatic Company, is now the principal 
director of the Flemish theatre. 


he plays selected 

for performance 
in London are 
Blockx’s Tavern 
Princess ; Emile 
Wambach’s opera, 
Quentin Matsys ; 
an opera by Dr. 
Boeck; Yhe Living 
Bridge, a play by 
van Oost and du 
Catillon ; Keurvel’s 
and Gittens’s lyric 
tragedy, Parisina; 
and Cleopatra, by 
the Danish com- 
poser, August 
Enna. Blockx is a 
young Antwerp 
composer, a pupil of 
Benoit, the great 
pioneer of Flemish 
music, among whose 
best compositions— 
he was a_ prolific 


writer—are the 
oratorios L’Escaut 
(De Schelde) and 


Lucifer, founded on 
a libretto by Hiel. 
The last-named 


piece was given 
some years 
ago at the Albert 
Hall. Blockx is 


known as the com- 
poser of one or 
two operas. He 
achieved a great 
success in his ballet, 
Milenka, which is 
frequently given at 
Brussels, 
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W/ambach, whose wife, by the way, is a 

noted marine painter, is musical con- 
ductor at the cathedral of Antwerp. His first 
important work was a cantata, The Spring. 
He has since published a symphonic poem, 
Aan de boorden van de Schelde; a drama, 
Nathans Parabel,; an oratorio, Moses op den 
Vy/; and a number of minor compositions. 
Dr. Boeck is a famous organist and a pro- 
fessor at the well-known Brussels Conserva- 
toire, of which Gevaert, a distinguished 
author on musical subjects as well as a highly 
popular composer (Le Billet de Marguerite, 
Quentin Durward, Les Deux Amours, &c., 
are some of his successful pieces produced in 
Paris), is the director in chief. 


dward Keurvels is at the head of the 
movement for the resuscitation of national 
Flemish opera. He produced two of Benoit’s 
Flemish dramas at Antwerp. Among his 
own operas are Hamlet and The Daughter 


of Palma. Parisina, a lyric drama moulded 
on Benoit’s musical theories, is highly 
spoken of. Enna, of Italian and German 


descent, is a Danish composer of remarkable 
merit. His most popular work is probably 
his opera, Zhe Witch, produced at a Danish 
theatre in 1892. Cvleopatra is said to have 
received the high commendation of Queen 
Alexandra when at Copenhagen. 


MADAME GEORGETTE LEBLANC 


Who will appear in Maeterlinck's new play, Monna Vanna, at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre to-morrow, Friday, and Saturday 
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Miss Edna May as one of the Three Little Maids at the Apollo. 


Ellis 


Miss Edna May plays the part of Edna Branscombe, one of the three daughters of the vicar 0. Market Mallory. She is represented here in the charming Dutch cap 
worn by the tea-shop girls in the second act 
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MADAME ADELAIDE MULLEN 


M adame Adelaide Mullen, who made such 

a success recently at the Irish concert 
at Exeter Hall, is a native of Dublin. She 
has toured all over the British Isles and also in 
America. Her singing is marked by dramatic 
expression, owing, no doubt, to her operatic 
training. She has played the part of Santuzza 
in Cavalleria Rusticana over seventy times 
and her +épertoire in opera and oratorio is 
very extensive. As a composer of some 
charming songs she is known under the 
nom de plume of ** Wilton King.” Her most 
successful compositions are ‘“ Avourneen ” 
and ‘‘ The Rose will Blow.” The latter song 
was sung by Mr. Hayden Coffin at one of his 
recent recitals. She is the wife of Mr. Henry 
Beaumont, the well-known tenor. 


M r. Beaumont comes from Yorkshire, a 

county famous for its excellent chorus 
singing. He has toured throughout England 
and America and has sung at most of the 
principal concerts and festivals in both 
countries. His réfertoire in opera and 
oratorio is very extensive, and his cathedral 
training blended with the operatic has made 
hi n an ideal oratorio singer. 


Mile Yvonne de St. André was born in 

Smyrna of Greek and Welsh parents 
and lived in Constantinople for many years, 
where her father held a high place in the 
service of the Sultan. Mdlle. St. André holds 
the opinion that as good teaching can be had 
in London as anywhere else, and while others 
go abroad to get training she came from the 
East to London and has had her entire tuition 
from Signor Tramezzani, an Italian musician 
now for a long time settled in England. 
She has a large connection in that section of 
London society which combines fashion and 
the arts, and with whom she is an immense 
favourite. In addition to a beautiful voice 
she has a charming personality. 


; (Barnett 
MADAME ALICE ELIESON (violoncellist) 


FE rom the 


Concert-room. 


MDLLE. DE ST. ANDRE 
Who is half Greek, half Welsh 


MISS MIRIAM TIMOTHY (the harpist) 


V1 r. Alexander Disraeli, the popular young 
baritone, has been giving successful 
concerts in his native city, Vienna, where he 
has met with universal praise. Last year this 
artist was equally fortunate in winning favour, 
and he is now in London, where he has many 
engagements for the coming season. Mr. 
Disraeli can trace his descent to the same tree 
which produced Lod Beaconsfield. 


Madame Alice Elieson gave a_ violoncello 
recital at the Bechstein Hall on Wed- 
nesday. She was assisted by Countess Valda 
Gleichen, who is the sister of Count Gleichen 
and daughter of the late Prince Victor of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg, son of the late 
Queen Victoria’s half-sister. Madame Elieson 
played a ’cello sonata by Richard Strauss, 
who was here the other day with Herr von 
Possart. Richard Strauss is no relation of 
Johann Strauss, who is appearing with his 
orchestra at the Empire in the afternoons. 


ll the big pianists seem to have concen- 
= trated their force on London at this 
moment. We have had Hofmann, Pugno, 
Harold Bauer, Busoni, Dohnanyi, and Sapell- 
nikoff within a few days, the last two using 
the historic Broadwood.  Sapellnikoff is an 
executant of remarkable intellectual force, and 
I am only sorry that he is not to be heard in 
London again this season. 

r, Herman Sandly, who joins with his 

clever young friend, Percy Grainger, the 
Australian pianist, in a recital next week, is 
a most talented pupil of the famous ’cello 
virtuoso, Hugo Becker. He was born at 
Kundly in Denmark in 1881, and has already 
achieved fame in Germany and Scandinavia. 
At Bayreuth he won high praise from Madame 
Wagner, whose guest he was. Sandly and 
Grainger both studied at Frankfort together, 
and with Cyril Scott, the clever young Liver- 
pool composer, form an interesting trio. 


MR. ALEXANDER DISRAELI 


MR. HENRY BEAUMONT 
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MR. HERMAN SANDLY 
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Scenes from ‘“ Mice and Men” at the Lyric Theatre. 


PRD ad a cet 


cee ie 


When Mr. Embury, the philosopher, decided to rear a girl on an intellectual basis he got a batch of girls from the Foundling School to come up to Hampstead, under 
the care of the beadle (Mr. Ernest Cosham) and the matron, so as to get a suitable subject on which to try his system 


In this picture Mr. Embury is seen talking to his 


In this picture Captain Lovell (Mr. Ben Webster) is Mrs. Deborah (Miss Rorke), who is Embury's house- 
being quizzed by Sir Harry Trimblestone (Mr. Quar- keeper, has a cousin, a professor of deportment, who friend, Roger Goodlake, in the garden of the cottage 
termaine), who is the cousin of Mrs. Goodlake, with comes to her kitchen and tells her the latest gossip at Hampstead, which he is to give to his nephew 
whom the captain has been flirting about the “quality” Captain Lovell 
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Current Sports and Pastimes. 


A Cricket Team for New Zealand.—Rumour has it that Lord 
Hawke will take out a cricket team to New Zealand this winter. 
The side will consist entirely of amateurs, and not more than nine 
or ten matches will be played, but there will be plenty of sport of 
other kinds to amuse the team, and the trip should be most enjoy- 


able in every way. Albert Trott 
to a cricket club in New Zealand, 
and it was he who suggested to 
the responsible authorities the 
idea of inviting a team out. Lord 
Hawke must have travelled many 
thousands of miles in pursuit of the 
great game, for he has visited 
India (twice), South Africa (twice), 
Australia, the United States, 
Canada, andthe West Indies with 
cricket teams, in nearly every 
instance acting as captain himself. 
He is an ideal manager, and his 
tours have invariably been most 
successful both from a cricket and 
social point of view. ; 


Will another Team visit Aus- 
tralia in the Autumn,?—1 have seen 
it stated in some paper that Mr. A. 
C. MacLaren will take out a team 
to Australia in September. I 
very much doubt the accuracy of 
this statement, and it would 
certainly be overdoing the thing if 
Mr. MacLaren were to take out 
another team so soon after his 
last visit. Besides, Major Wardill 
in his speech at the dinner to 
the Australians at Lord’s on the 


has lately been acting as coach 


G. H. Hirst 


ENGLAND'S GREATEST 


first night of the M.C.C. match distinctly said that they would not 
be satisfied in the colonies unless the next English eleven which 
visited them went out under the auspices of the M.C.C. 


Two Famous Australians.—Clement Hill is the most famous of 
modern Australian batsmen.~ Up to the present Victor Trumper has 


M. A. NOBLE 
The best all-round man on the Australian side has 


- met with better 
luck on our 
wickets, but in 
Australia Hill 
stands a head 
and shoulders 
above all his 
comrades. In 
_ the recent test 
matches in the 
Antipodes Hill 
met with 
remarkable 
success,  scor- 
ing 99, 98, and 
97 in ~ three 
consecutive 
innings. In 
the England 
and Australia 
match at 
Lord’s in 1899 
he made a 
splendid 135, 
but shortly 
afterwards a 
severe illness 
put an end to 
his cricket for 
that season. 
So far as this 
tour has gone 
Hill’s batting 
been 


somewhat disappointing, 


but the atrocious weather we have 


experienced has probably had a good deal to do with his inability 


to get going. 


Noble is the best all-round cricketer in the present 


team. He fields magnificently at point, bats exceedingly well, and 
is, next to Trumble, the best bowler in Australia. His deliveries 
are characterised by a peculiar flight of the ball, and his length is 


W. Rhodes 
PAIR OF BOWLERS 


very accurate. In Australia he is 
considered the best all-round 
cricketer they have had since 
George Giffen was in his prime. 


Ought Abel to Play for 
England? — After his splendid 
achievements on the treacherous 
wickets we have had of late it is 
hard to see how Abel can be 
excluded from the third test match 
at Sheffield. Many people were 
strongly of opinion that he ought 
to have been selected for the 
Lord's match, and as if to 
emphasise their contention on the 
very day when the names of the 
England players were given to 
the world Abel goes in first for 
Surrey v. Sussex at the Oval and 
carries his bat right through the 
innings for 151, the full total being 
263. It was in every respect a 
great innings. The veteran Surrey 
player has scored three 100’s 
this season and made many more 
runs than any other batsman in 
England. There used to be an 
absurd idea about that Abel could 
not play fast bowling. I have 


seen him make hundreds, or rather thousands, off Mold, Kortright, 


Jones, Hirst, and others. 


The Australians’ Casualty List.—In their match with Cambridge 
University the Australians were without the services of Darling, 
Noble, Howell, and Saunders, all of whom were on the sick list, 


The three first 
were suffering 
from influenza 
and Saunders 
was down with 
tonsilitis. 
Hugh Trumble 
made his first 
appearance in 
the field this 
season, and 
bowled with 
much — success 
up to lun- 
cheon-time on 
the first day, 
when he, too, 


was forced to 
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retire as the 
result of a chill. 
The Austra- 
lians have felt 
acutely the vile 
weather - we 
have had this 
summer, and 
nearly every 
man in the 
team has been 
laid up at 
one time or 
another. My 
sympathy is 
with them. 


CLEM HILL 


One of the most dangerous batsmen in the Australian team 
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J. T. BROWN 


One of the mainstays of the famous York- 
shire team which beat the Australians by 


five wickets 


weeks distant people are 
beginning to talk of the 
composition of the two 
sides. On present form 
I do not think the 
following elevens could 
be improved on : Gentle- 
men—A. C. MacLaren, 
C. B. Fry, K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji, J. R. Mason, 
G.. Le, Jessop, .F.. S. 
Jackson, L. C. H. Pa- 
lairet, A. E. Newton, 
T.L. Taylor, E. M. Dow- 
son, and W. G. Grace, 
C. J. Burnup, B. J. T. 
Bosanquet, or A. O. 
Jones for the last place ; 
Players — Abel, Hay- 
ward, Lockwood, 
Shrewsbury, Hirst, 
Rhodes, ° Lilley, Trott, 
Braund, Tyldesley, and 
Haigh or Llewellyn. 


Yorkshire and 
England.—Quite one of 
the features of the 
season has been the fine 
batting of Mr T. L. 
Taylor of the Yorkshire 
eleven. Mr. Taylor was 
captain of the Upping- 
ham eleven in 1896, 
when. he had .a_ phe- 
nomenal batting average, 
but on going up to 
Trinity, Cambridge, he 
somewhat disappointed 
his Uppingham friends 
by not getting his blue 
as a freshman. The 
following season, how- 
ever, found him in the 
Varsity eleven, and at 
Lord’s he played a very 
good innings of 70. In 
fact he was invariably 


THE SECOND 


for the ball. 


M.C.C. Matches at 
Lord’s.—The Marylebone 
executive will really have 
to take serious steps to 
try and put better teams 
into the field than they do 
at present. There are, of 
course, innumerable diffi- 
culties in the way, the chief 
of which are the number 
of first-class matches 
which are played nowa- 
days and the reluctance of 
amateurs to play cricket 
with the temperature near 
freezing point. Ten and 


_ successful.in the Oxford 


fifteen years ago it wasa . 


rare thing to see M.C.C, 
represented by a weak 
team at Lord’s, but in the 
match last week between 
the club and Notts there 
was but one first-class 
batsman on the Maryle- 
bone side. IVo one ever 
goes to Lord’s nowadays 
to see a club match unless 
it be against the Aus- 
tralians, 


Gentlemen v. Players. 
—Though Gentlemen vy, 
Players at Lord’s is three 
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and “Cambridge match, 
scoring 50°runs and over in 
each year.’ Mr. Taylorused’ 
to be.a very good wicket- 
keeper, but he has. almost 
given up going behind the 
stumps now. As a bats- 
man few men play better 
on a sticky wicket. He 
watches the ball closely 
and can drive with power. 
Most of his runs come on 
the on-side, where he has 
a great variety of strokes: 
In addition to several 
other fine scores Mr. 
Taylor has already made 
three 100’s this season, 
and his selection to play 


for England in -the test ° 


match at Lord’s was most 
thoroughly justified. 


A Curious Omission.— 
Most people, I imagine, 
were surprised at the 
decision of the selection 
committee to omit. T. L. 
Taylor from the English 
eleven last Thursday. 
Mr. Taylor has over and 
over again proved him- 


INTERNATIONAL POLO MATCH AT HURLINGHAM 


The photograph below shows Mr. Nickalls (England) and Mr. Cowden (America) having a tussle 
The figure on the extreme left is Mr. Buckmaster 
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T. L. TAYLOR 


chosen for the test match last 
was omitted at the last moment 
by the selection committee 


self one of the most 
reliable bats in the 
country on a soft wicket, 
and it certainly might 
have been supposed that 
under the conditions 
which prevailed at Lord’s 
on the first day of the 
match the committee 
would have preferred to 
have dropped Braund. 


A Great Batsman. — 
Even in his forty-fifth 
year Arthur Shrewsbury 
is almost, if not quite, the 
best man we have on 
a sticky wicket. He has 
given many indications 
this season that he is in 
very fine form, but in no 
one instance, perhaps, 
has he more forcibly 
proved his ability to bat 
on a wicket rendered 
treacherous by rain than 
in the recent match 
between Sussex and 
Notts at Trent Bridge. 
No one else on the 
side made 20 runs, yet 
Shrewsbury without a 
mistake of any kind 
obtained 68. It is said 
that Shrewsbury would 
not accept an invitation 
to play in a test match 
as he does not care for 
the strain and ‘anxiety of 
so important a game. 
Whether this statement 
be true or otherwise I 
do not know, but there 
can be little doubt that 
on a_ sticky wicket 
Shrewsbury is quite good 
enough to play for 
England. 
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THE BOYS OF THE CHOIR OF THE CHAPEL ROYAL, ST. 


Our Third Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z.2., answers to the twelfth 
acrostic (dated June 18) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, June 30. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 


objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 


distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Third Series) 


A noticeable event of next week. 
Shaped like a cat his kingdom is not neat. 


. Wants a good purse, good wrist, good steed, good 
seat. 


- The balls are fixed on points when he puts on. 
. In Cabul town a bloody deed was done. 
. Epic of tantrums and unnumbered woes. 


. A name whose infamy will never close. 


. Routed th' invaders from Italian sward, 
Killed them in heaps, and took their monarch's 
sword. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Third Series) 


TaeAVV, oO oO D 
QA Nig Geka peli NEA 
eps U B Y 
4. M O Ss Ss 


2. Heroine of ‘‘ The hermit,” Edwin and Angelina are 
a general type of youthful lovers. 

3. See Mrs. Hemans'’s ‘‘ The Better Land ":— 

“ Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine.” 

“Rontgen rays" cannot be accepted for this light 
because they do not shine, have no connection with a 
mine, and are not referred to in the quotation, 
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Ralph 
JAMES'’S 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


“Ruby” proved the stumbling block, nearly a hun- 
dred missing it. 

Correct answers have been received from—Amsi, 
Arbaces, Algo, Addled-head, Ancesmur, Arlencar, 
Aylwards, Alex, Aramis, Bosso, Bydand, Burlington, 
Berth, Blinko, Bonbon, Benmore, Bhong, Boveen, 
Bumblebee, Blackie, Blueloch, Beaconsfield, Babu, 
Bessarabia, Bamloc, Bumbo, Barum, Babs, Bacillus, 
Bellasis, Bird, Chaff, Crumpsall, Clovepink, Christmas, 
Cheshire-cat, Cassandra, Centurion, Clare, Cockie, 
Changiabhut, Codling, Charlock, Cornuto, Chums, Cardo, 
Charter-party, Coquitas, Candid, Dorridge, Daphne, 
Dugli, Doric, Dolittle, Daddy, Derry, Duplex, Devilina, 
Droffas, Donna, Dunwood, Dodo, Discoverer, Dominie, 
Dracula, Debenture, Depot, Danesfort, Emor, Eloc, 
Edreyn, Ellhay, Eel, Elbo, Essendon, Ellart, Elmina, 
Erraw, Evergreen, Edina, Elfin, Ercles, Flosager, 
Felday, Flora, Fritz, Ferret, Frisco, Finola, Florodora, 
Fluff, Flamingo, Games, Guess-aright, Grappler, Gipsy, 
Golo, Glenholme, Gortmore, Gamechick, Glevum, Herb, 
Hoparch, Halcro, Halroy, Hattrick, Hibernia, Heckle, 
Hope, Heather-bell, Iolanthe, Ignota, Invicta, Indignus, 
Ignosi, Jimp, Jako, Kifta, Kispig, Kenmor, Kram, Ko, 
Kelpie, Leather, Law, Loidis, Ladbroke, Leafrule, 
Leucander, Luck, Lethe, Leamington, Lhiver, Larkspur, 
Lav, Lamplighter, Leslie, Laggan, Lambro, Laurier, 
Liquidfuel, Mordenboss, Micat, Major, Mudgie, Moon- 
face, Mummer, Macwhitlow, Mourino, Mouse, Madcap, 
Maggot, Martin's-nest, Minorca, Magunota, Mimosa, 
Musty, Noorie, Northampton, Norreys, Novara, Nibs, 
Normanhaugh, New-beginner, Narola, Notxac, Ominate, 
Ooloo, Oubit, Outsider, Olea, Ouard, Oh-girls, Opus, 
Psyche, Piebald, Pooka, Penetrator, Perugia, Pongkyle, 
Phunga, Ping-pong, Patlamutla, Perhaps, Picklock, 
Petrol, Polmont, Pippip, Porcupine, Penwoman, Rustica, 
Rowbarton, Robin, Ruffino, Ronin, Res, Roryomore, 
Snevets, Shamrock, Silver, Saracen, Salemina, Steuma, 
Sparrow, Seaforth, Shirley, Sitsorca, Seagull, Smarg, 
Sirrom, St. Quentin, Spero, Spenner, Simona, Solvo, 
Santoy, Semaj, Sec, Spartan, Selyom, Trottiwee, Tramp, 
Tubbs, Twoees, Tatler, Tyne, Totlander, Toddles, 
Tatlera, Tinker, Tosmac, Tucker, Uncle Caslett (Riga), 
United, Uncle-Stout, Usher, Varvicus, Valentine, Victor, 
Vernon, Wigwam, Wildfire, Wyst, Wink, Winifred, 
Westwater, Walrus, Wulfruna, Yamecir, Yellow, Yoicks, 
Yram, Yoko, Yenhow, Zingari, Zany, Zeta, Zyzy, Zyx. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets much that no answer was 
received from ‘ Bentrovato" for No. 6, that ‘ Dor- 
ridge’s " answer to No. 8 was too late, that no answer to 
No. 7 was received from ‘ Japanese.” 

The Acrostic Editor is obliged to repeat that exigen- 
cies of publication make it impossible to count answers 
which arrive too late, and that he cannot correspond on 
the subject of rejected or delayed solutions except 
through this page. 
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CHE: TATLER 


A FALSE START. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


CHARACTERS. 
Cyril Leighton. i 
Mrs. Hilston (his sister). 
Captain Soames. 

SCENE: The paddock at Ascot on Cup Day. 
Mrs. Hilston and her brother are standing 
beneath the shade of a large tree watching 
the horses as they are led slowly round the 
paddock. 

CyrIL (glancing down from his superior 
height at his sister, who ts blonde, petite, and 
dressed with costly simplicity): You look 
quite tidy to-day, Eve. 

Eve (/aughing) : | suppose as that remark 
emanat s from a brother | must regard it as a 
tremendous compliment. Oh, Cyril, you are 
a dear to have brought me down here with 
you. It is so lovely to see things and people 
again after having been ill all the year. Do 
you know I feel horribly frivolous to-day and 
ready for any kind of fun that happens to 
come my way. 

CyriIL: You silly child, I wonder if you 
will ever completely grow up. 

Eve: I suppose I shall settle down some 
day; but remember you are seven years 
ahead of me, dear old boy. When I reach 
your age perhaps I shall become sensible and 
dull in proportion. It is a pity to hurry 
matters. 

(CyRIL zs about to reply when he is 
greeted by CAPTAIN SOAMES, who has been 
wailing his opportunity.) 

CAPTAIN SOAMES: Hullo, Leighton! I 
am glad to come across youagain. (Slightly 
lowering his tone.) WWhat a lucky chap you 
are! Who is the pretty little girl with you? 
I used to see her about before I left England 
and I have never been able to forget her. 
Could you introduce me ? 

CyRIL: Certainly, with pleasure (A/aces a 
finger on MRS. HILSTON’S arm). Eve, I 
want to introduce Captain Soames to you. 
Captain Soames—imy sister. 

(They exchange bows and EVE, who has 
heard the entire conversation while ap- 
parently absorbed in contemplating the 
Lassers-by, blushes prettily.) 

CAPTAIN SOAMES: Are you keen on 
racing, Miss Leighton ? 

Eve: Yes, I love it. (Awide to CYRIL: 
Keep it up. He hasn’t realised that I am 
married and I am going to have such fun. I 
am sure he thinks he is irresistible. Mind 
you do not spoil it.) (CYRIL xods re- 
assuringly.) 

CAPTAIN SOAMES (¢o CYRIL): Do you 
fancy “ Elizabeth M. ” ? 

CyrIL: Yes, I do rather, but I want to see 
Jebson before I am quite certain whether I 
shall risk a great deal on her. 

CAPTAIN SOAMES (eagerly): Look here, 
old man, I know you like to devote your time 
to the serious business of racing. I will look 
after your sister, if I may, and bring her back 
to your seats in time for the next race. 
(Glances at his race card.) By the way, I 
see it doesn’t take place for nearly another 
hour ; will you both come and lunch with me 
at the Cavalry ? 

CyrIL: Thanks very much; I do want to 
go and pick upa little information. If you 


will look after my sister I will meet you at the 
entrance to the Cavalry Club tent in twenty 


minutes. (Disappears in rapid pursuit of 
a trainer.) 
Eve: It is really very kind of you to 


burden yourself with the task of taking care 
of me. 

CAPTAIN SOAMES: I hardly regard it as 
a task, Miss Leighton, and I am delightcd 
to have an opportunity of meeting you, | have 
wanted to sa often. 

Eve (wth elaborate surprise): Really ! 
And so you have been away. South Africa, 
I suppose ? 

CAPTAIN SOAMES: Yes, I have only been 
back about a fortnight. 

EvE: Were you wounded ? 

CAPTAIN SOAMES: Yes, I got a bit 
knocked about, and when I was better I 
kicked up my heels at the “Mount Nelson” 
until the powers-that-be decided that I was 
not yet fit for active service,so they sent me 
home on leave. 

Eve: Surely you were sorry to leave the 
“Mount Nelson” Hotel? I always thought 
that you men had such a good time there. 

CAPTAIN SOAMES: Oh, | suppose some 
do, but there were too many young married 
women there; I never care about them, I like 
a girl much better. 

Eve: How odd. I wonder why ? 

CAPTAIN SOAMES (firmly convinced that 
he is making a good impression) : You see 
when they are newly married they are so 
terribly taken up with their own husbands, 
and when they are not they expect one to be 
so terribly taken up with them. 

Eve: And you really prefer an unmarried 
girl. (Looks at him from under her shady 
hat with her big blue eyes.) 1am so glad. 

CAPTAIN SOAMES: Yes, I assure you I 
hate married women ; I would not cross the 
street to speak to one. 

Eve: Poor things ! I suppose, for instance, 
you would never offer to look after one or give 
her lunch at a race meeting ? 

CAPTAIN SOAMES: Shouldn’t dream of it. 
No, my idea of bliss is to talk to a little girl 
who is fresh and unspoiled (looks at her 
quickly), and has fluffy fair hair and blue 
eyes. 

Eve (demurely): That is a very ordinary 
type. There must be heaps of girls like that 
here whom you know. You must find one to 
talk to after lunch. 

CAPTAIN SOAMES (sentimentally) : There 
is only one I care to be with and, thank 
goodness, I need not wait until after lunch to 
talk to her. 

Eve: Is she going to lunch with us ? 
That will be delightful. I do love to watch 
the growth of a romance; I am so glad I am 
going to see her. 

CAPTAIN SOAMES: She will be at lunch, 
but [ hardly think you will see her unless, of 
course, there happens to be a mirror opposite 
to you. 

EVE (with a detightful air of embarrass- 
ment): 1 hardly think you ought to talk like 
that, Captain Soames, but you see I have 
been out so little that really Iam not quite 
sure, 
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CAPTAIN SOAMES (eagerly) : I will tell you 
anything you want to know. For instance, I 
am an old pal of your brother’s, so what I say 
is all right and quite true. But you must rot 
let other fellows tell you things like that, it 
would be grossly impertinent and, besides, 
they would not mean it. 

EVE (txdignantly): Of course they would 
mean it. (Stops tn confusion.) 1 mean that 
—that—of course they could not possibly, no 
one could. Now, had we not better come to 
lunch ? 

CAPTAIN SOAMES (reluctantly): 
perhaps we had. 

(They walk slowly across the course and 
fass by the long line of crowded coaches to 
the tents behind. They are worried by the 
usual collection of niggers, toy vendors, &c., 
and are followed closely by a gipsy woman 
with vehement request that the lucky gentle- 
man will allow her to tell his fortune and 
that of the pretty lady whom the old gipsy 
can see will soon be his wife.) 

CAPTAIN SOAMES (throwing the gipsy 
a@ coin) : These gipsies are awfully clever, they 
always secm to spot things. 

EVE (a little coldly): Why, what did she 
“ spot ” ? 

CAPTAIN SOAMES: Oh, just that I—that 
I, well that you are awfully fascinating, don’t 
you know. 

Eve: No, I had no idea. (Peers into the 
vent.) Why, there is Cyril already, and the 
nice boy has kept two places for us. 

(They fass in and take their seats.) 

CyRIL: Hullo you two, so you have come 
at last. 

CAPTAIN SOAMES : Yes, the crowd coming 
across rather delayed us. (Zo EVE ix a low 
voice.) Give me your address, Miss Leighton, 
and let me come and see you. And, of course, 
you know you mustn’t give everyone fer- 
mission to do so, | being an old friend of your 
brother’s—— 

EvE (ézlerrupling): I see. Well, I live 
at Wellington Mansions, and you may come 
and call if you care to. 

CAPTAIN SOAMES: Thanks, I shall cer- 
tainly come, and perhaps that old gipsy 
woman will not have foretold things so very 
incorrectly after all. (Looks pleadingly into 
her eyes.) Will she? 

EVE (decidedly) : Yes, of course she will. 

CAPTAIN SOAMES (a (rifle nettled): Why 
do you say that? Why should there not be 
a chance for me in the race of love ? 

EVE (drawing off her glove and pointing 
to her wedding ring): Because, Captain 
Soames, you made a false start, and, in racirg 
parlance, the pace was a bit too hot. (Zurns 
zo CYRIL.) Cyril, you must apologise to 
Captain Soames for inflicting him with 
Mrs. Hilston’s company at lunch when his 
invitation was only intended for Miss Leighton. 
He hates married women. (Zo CAPTAIN 
SOAMES with a wicked little smile). Don’t 
you, Captain Soames ? 

(CAPTAIN SOAMES, who has reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that he has made a 
mess of things, laughs mirthlessly, and the 
conversation during lunch ts mostly sus- 
tained by MRS. HILSTON and her brother.) 


Yes, 
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Saul among the Prophets.—Lady War- 
wick will perhaps forgive the application of 
the proverb, for it was only about a year 
ago that she was declaiming in picturesque 
language against the motor car, and ex- 
pressed the hope that she would never have 
to do with the abomination, while now she 
possesses a big guarante a ’heure car and 
has four or five others on order. The motor 
world is very glad of such signs of pre- 
judice departing, but we may be allowed 
to console ourselves for her ladyship’s hard 
words with just a passing smile. 


A Motor Party at Warwick Castle.— 
Recent converts are apt to be the greatest en- 
thusiasts, and although the earl is an old hand 
it is only a couple of Sundays ago that Warwick 
Castle was the scene of a distinguished motor 
party. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
had been staying with Lord and Lady Algernon 
Gordon-Lennox at Broughton Hall and drove 
over in the afternoon. Among the half-a- 
dozen cars were those of Earl Cairns, Mr. 
George Cornwallis-West, Mr. J. S. Montagu, 
and Mr. Hunter. The 
weather was wretched. 
The duke himself faced 
the wet to go to the 
Yeomanry Cavalry 
camp, but subsequently 
everybody went back by 
special train. 


Mayhew—Fisher. — 
The vice-chairman of 
the Automobile Club, 
Mr. Mark Mayhew, was 
married the other day to 
Dora Christine, daughter 
of the late Dr. Luke 
Fisher, and all who know 
what he has done for the 
progress of the motor 
will offer the happy pair 
their best congratula- 
tions. Mr. Mayhew was 
returned to the London 
County Council on a 
“rapid transit” ticket 
and sits on the High- 
ways Committee. Some 
time ago he made a gallant fight on appeal 
in a case which turned on the question 
whether it was possible to drive to the com- 
mon danger when there was not a living 
creature of any sort on or near the road, but 
it was held by the judges that there “ might 
have been.” He is the proprietor of flour 
mills in Battersea and is substituting power 
vehicles for horses in his business as quickly 
as he can get them. 


A Great Loss.—Captain the Hon. Cecil 
Duncombe was one of those who have done 
most to commend the motor movement to the 
general public. It is sometimes charged upon 
motorists that they are a bit wild and noisy ; 
they are mostly comparatively young and the 
sport is exciting. Nothing of the kind could 
be said of Captain Duncombe. He was as 
keen as the keenest, and was never so happy 
as upon his Delahaye, but he was constantly 
careful to keep not only on the right side of the 
law but well within the limits of courtesy and 
consideration towards other users of the road. 


MISS QUEENIE LEIGHTON 


German Regulations.—The police rules 
just issued for the circulation of motors in the 
Fatherland consist of thirty-eight articles and 
occupy three columns of small print on a 
quarto page. Germans are nothing if not 
minute. In this country we should hardly 
have patience either to compile or to master 
such a mass of detail. The regulations are 
divided into sections like a treatise. For 
instance, there is “The quality and equip- 
ment of the vehicle,” then comes ‘ Police 
supervision,” then ‘Duties of the owner,” 
“ Duties of the conductor,” “ Trailing vehicles,” 
and lastly, the penalties. If a little grand- 
motherly, upon the whole the police president 
seems to have taken a wise line. One or two 
points may be noted. Cars are to have horns 
but these must not be loud or shrill, except in 
the case of fire engines. Cars are to be certi- 
fied before sold, and the local police, who it 
would seem in Germany are even more highly 
gifted than are our village constables, have 
the right to re-examine them whenever they 
like and to disallow them if “in their conscien- 
tious opinion” they are not fit to work. The 
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unfortunate owner must be at all times ready 
to give the police the names of all persons 
who have used his vehicle. The driver is, 
very properly, to be certified as well as the 
machine. There is no speed limit except in 
towns or during darkness. No vehicle may 
be towed unless it be broken down, when even 
German consistency will not require it to be 
left where it is, Luckily the maximum punish- 
ment attaching to these multitudinous rules is 
a mere £3 or fourteen days. 


119, Piccadilly.—No doubt it was partly 
curiosity, but in the first month that the club 
was at its new house more than 1,000 
members looked in. During the same period 
last year there was only about half as many in 
the old premises. It will be October before 
the place is really ready. Much decoration 
has to be done, and Hamptons are putting in 
1,000 worth of specially-designed furniture. 
The two rooms on the ground floor will be 
thrown into one large dining-room with grill ; 
the chairs will be in apple-green morocco 
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and the curtains red tapestry. The club-room 
on the first floor is to be finished in similar 
colours, but in this case the leather will be 
red and the curtains and carpet green. A 
“silent” writing-room to match the club- 
room and billiard and card rooms in blue 
will adjoin. Committee-rooms, bedrooms, 
and bath-rooms are included in the scheme. 
Meantime temporary arrangements are made 
to satisfy actual needs, and a servant is in 
attendance at the store at the back where 
cars can be left while members are in the club. 


Automobile Battle of Flowers. — The 
French charity féte at Eari’s Court organised 
in response to the appeal of the French 
ambassador is to include a processon of 
automobiles through the exhibition grounds. 
Entries are limite’ ic 1,9; the cars will be 
trimmed with ribbons and _ flowers and 
bouquets will be exchanged by way of salute. 
Mr. Roger Wallace, K.C., Mr. Edward 
Kenealy, Mr. Paris Singer, Mr. Mayhew, Mr. 
Stanley Spooner, and the Hon. C. S. Rolls 
have formed themselves into a committee to 
carry out the prelimi- 
naries. Princess Henry 
of Battenberg has con- 
sented to give away the 
prizes, which are offered 
by the Lord Mayor of 
London and mayors of 
several French towns. 


The Affiliated Clubs. 
—The western section of 
the Scottish Club were 
the guests of Mr. Weir 
of Cathcart at his 
country seat, Ladybank, 
Girvan, last Saturday. 
The Manchester club 
made one of its periodical 
pilgrimages to the Brine 
Bath Hotel at Nantwich, 
forty miles out of the 
city over excellent roads. 
Some twenty cars were 
present carrying, among 
others, Mr. Bright and 
his party, Mr. Buden- 
bury, Mr. D. K. Hartley, 
Mr. Wrigglesworth, Mr. Chapman, Major 
Clifton, Mr. Cameron, Mr. and Major Dawson, 
Mr. Norman Fletcher, Mr. Gresham, Mr. 
Higginson, Mr. Higginbotham, Mr. Adam 
Laidlaw, Mr. Hoyle Smith, Councillor Olivcr, 
Mr. W. E. Rowcliffe. and Miss Massey. 
Lord Ancaster has very kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Lincolnshire Club a stretch of 
road for brake trials, and a few members 
went over on Saturday to inspect it. A good 
deal of interest was displayed in a new 
16 h.p. Durkopp which came up during 
lunch. Sir Hickman Bacon, Major Parker, 
Messrs. Parker, Pennell, Hancock Steil, 
Jevons Gilpin, and others were there. Un- 
fortunately it was found that the road at 
Grimsthorpe was not adapted for that purpose. 


Biograph Co. 


Motor Fire Engines.—Mr. C. T. Crowden 
of the Motor Works, Leamington, informs me 
with reference to the motor fire engines 
mentioned in last week’s TATLER that he is 
the original inventor and builder of such an 
engine. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. 


r. James Milne has just published 

an interesting book on one aspect 

of the war, that is to say, a large selection 
of letters of the soldiers in the field to 


their friends at home, under the title of :— 


Tue EpistLes oF ATKINS: being some of the 
Lights on Human Nature in the Ordeal of War 
which Illumine the Letters of the Common Soldier 
written from South: Africa to his People at Home; 
and so an Answer to [the Question, ‘‘ How does it 
Feel to be in Battle?” 


Mr. Milne is a native of Strathdon, Aber- 
deenshire, 
the staff of the Daily Chronicle, particu- 


For many years he has been on 


larly associated with its literary depart- 
ment. Editor has succeeded editor at the 
Chronicle office, Mr. Massinghain follow- 
ing Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Fisher Mr. 
Massingham, but the tradition of the 
literary page of that journal has been uninterrupted and has 
been on the whole excellent. The Daily Chronicle, indeed, 
was the first London paper to give a great deal of space to literature. 
Years earlier the Scotsman and the Manchester ‘Guardian had 
done the same, but the reviews of both these journals have been 
for the most part of a slipshod character. They have usually 
lacked all qualities of specialism and thoroughness. The Chronicle 
through its three generations of editors has struggled to obtain the 
very best reviewers, and Mr. William Archer, Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, Mr. Edward Clodd, Mr. Lionel Johnson, and Mr. Henry 
Norman are but a few of the names of men of talent who have 
contributed to its literary pages. Mr. Milne, however, has always 
been in evidence with the ‘‘ Writers and Readers” column. He 
more in touch, I believe, with the London publishers than any other 
journalist and learns all their secrets, but with the discretion of the 
Aberdeenshire Scot he does not print half he hears. 


is 


deeply regret to hear of the death, which has not, I think, so far 

been reported in the papers, of Mr. Thomas Robinson, the artist. 
Mr. Robinson, who died quite recently at the age of sixty-three, 
worked for over thirty-five years on the Penny [llustrated Paper, 
and during the greater part of that period the journal rarely appeared 
without a front page by him; and the celerity with which these 
news effects—sometimes political, sometimes from the police-courts, 
and treating of every variety of incident—were produced was quite 
admirable, coming as it did largely in the earlier days of illustrated 
journalism. Mr. Robinson started life as an engraver, having been 
apprenticed to his father, a friend of Bewick’s, who came from 
Newcastle to London and became the engraver of many of Sir John 
Gilbert’s pictures. He was also a brother of the late Charles 
Robinson, who for twenty years was an artist on the ///ustrated 
London News and made some particularly striking drawings of the 
Russo-Turkish War. Mr. Robinson leaves six children, of whom 
five are artists; three of his sons, indeed—Thomas, Charles, and 
William Robinson—are really brilliant artists, and have far outshone 
their father’s reputation. All of them have illustrated dainty books 
for the Macmillans, Mr. John Lane, Mr. Dent, and Mr. Grant 
Richards. Two sisters share their brothers’ artistic talents. 


he place of honour in the ortnightly Review for June is given 

to a “Coronation Ode” by James Rhoades. The ode has a 
great deal of force although it necessarily lacks sincerity ; indeed, I 
fancy it would be impossible for a poet of the first rank to write 
any kind of utterance of the great event that is approaching in verse 
that should be entirely sincere, and this is, of course, the essence of 


true poetry. Could anything be less distinguished than the lines :— 


Peace ! they are past: and lo! within the shrine 
The King, the Queen, 
Kneeling between 

Those buried heroes of his glorious line ! 


None the less the poem is interesting, and the author is more 
interesting than the poem, although he is often confused to-day 
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with a much younger man, the represen- 
tative of Collier's Weekly in London. 
Mr. James Rhoades got the Chancellor 
Medal for an English poem at Cambridge 
in the early sixties, and his 7imolea, a 
poetic drama with choric songs, was 
immensely praised some ten years later. 
He has also translated Virgil’s “eid 
Mr. 


Rhoades was for years one of the leading 


and Georgics into English verse. 


masters at Sherborne, and many of his 
poems published 
Teresa, issued by the Longmans in 1893, 


in the little volume, 


Russe lt 
were written for the school. 


Indeed, in 
collaboration with Mr. Louis N. Parker, 
who was music master at Sherborne, Mr. 
Rhoades has done for Sherborne what 
Bowen and Farmer have done for Harrow—he has produced a 


whole cycle of admirable school songs. 


ne of the best of our literary journals, the Pz/o/, has reduced 
In doing so it issues a circular 
The editor, Mr. D. C. 
Lachbury, was, as everyone knows, for many years editor of 
the Guardian. 
create a rival to that paper or to any of the Church papers ; he 


its price to threepence. 
in order to correct a misapprehension. 


In leaving the Guardian he did not aspire to 


rather aspired, so far as any rivalry was in question, to emulate the 
Spectator and-the Saturday Review, and his paper bears the 
happy subtitle, ““A Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, and 
Some of the best critical articles of the past year or two 
have appeared in the P2/o/, and its list of contributors includes 
Professor Bury, Mr. Courthope, Mr. A. W. Ward, and, indeed, a 
number of the most learned men of our day. To me the ?/ot has 
always proved a most profoundly interesting paper, and | hope its 
editor and proprietors will reap the advantage of the reduction of 
price to threepence and secure an even more extended sale. 


Learning.” 


r. Richard A. Northcott, honorary secretary of the London 
District of the Institute of Journalists, writes me with reference 

to some recent remarks of mine upon that body. He hints at the 
many good journalistic names associated with the institute. I am 
well aware that Mr. Palmer, the present president, editor of the 
Yorkshire Post, is unquestionably one of the most distinguished of 
English journalists ; Sir Douglas Straight, who, I understand, is to 
succeed him, is not only the able editor of the Pal/ Mall Gazette 
but has many other claims upon our regard. Of more than one of 
the earlier presidents of the institute have I enjoyed the friendship ; 
in fact, seldom is it given to one in life to meet a man of more sterling 
qualities and of truer nature than the late Mr. Thomas Crosbie, the 
proprietor of the Cork Examiner, who was president a few years 
ago. All this, however, is beside the mark. 
that the Institute of Journalists as an incongruous mixture of 


My suggestion was 


newspaper proprietors, newspaper editors, journalists, and reporters 


had no very adequate reason for its existence. It cannot be a trade 


union on behalf of struggling or ill-used journalists ; it cannot, on 
the other hand, exercise any power to regulate the etiquette of 
journalism as the Incorporated Law Society does of lawyers. 


ince writing the above Mr. Northcott sends me along a demon- 


stration of what the institute can do :— 


It has arranged for the reception and entertainment of its colonial and American 
colleagues visiting London for the coronation ceremonies. For their benefit the 
honorary membership of leading clubs, including the Royal Societies, National 
Liberal, Constitutional, Savage, Authors’, and Press, has been secured, and by 
direction of the Serjeant-at-Arms, with the authority of the Speaker, they are to have 
the privilege of using the press-rooms in the House of Commons both on the day of 
the coronation and on that of the royal procession, this being the first time a concession 
has been granted to journalists other than those regularly engaged in the Houses of 
Parliament. Mr. Henry White of the American Embassy has written as follows to 
Mr. Northcott: ‘‘I beg to thank you for your courteous desire to assist my fellow 
countrymen in the performance of their work, and I am sure they will be very happy 
to avail themselves of the kindness of the Institute of Journalists." 
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An Exciting Week.—So we have really reached the threshold 
of the coronaiion at last. At the end of next week it will have 
become history and we shall be busy comparing notes of our experi- 
ences on the day in question, and every peer and peeress in our 
country will have added their robes of velvet and fur to the historical 
properties which stand for the pride and glory of our English families. 
Was there ever such an exciting week as the present, too ? Ascot is 
as cosmopolitan this year as Paris during the exhibition, and the 
gowns have never been so 
lovely. A drive in the Park in 
the afternoon is quite a study in 
picturesque effects—a dazzling 
panorama of which the shifting 
scene is made up of toilettes from 
various climes and faces that bear 
the characteristics of I should 
hardly like to say how many 
nations. At the theatre or opera 
one’s attention is distracted by 
gorgeous gems, whose fascination 
lies in the fact that they are so 
utterly un-English, as well as 
materials, to possess which ‘we 
would give the contents of our 
wardrobe; and half the girls of 
my acquaintance are sighing after 
those exquisite turbans of the 
Indian potentates of mauve and 
pink shot through with gold to 
transform into blouses and slips. 


A Millinerial Artist.—I man- 
aged to secure a little 2é/e-a-téte 
chat with Nelise the other day 
when I called at 76, Wigmore 
Street, partly out of sheer curiosity 
and an insatiable longing after 
pretty feminine attire and partly 
on behalf of those of my sex who 
do me the honour to read 
my article. Now Nelise is 
one of the most know- 
ledgable of modern  mil- 
liners and perfectly Argus- 
eyed as regards the modes 
of the moment. As she 
had just returned from one 
of her frequent visits to 
Paris, where I assure you 
she makes good use of 
her time visiting all the 
great social and millinerial 
centres, | was able to pick 
up all the wrinkles I had 
come for and a great many 
more as well. And such 
charming specimens’ of 
head-gear as she _ has 
brought back with her! It 
is part of a woman’s 
education to go and see them, provided, that is to say, she aspires 
to be dzen mse in the truest sense of the term. 


THE LATEST 
PARIS!IAN HEAD-GEAR 
AT NELISE’S 


Fashionable Revival.—One of the newest things in Paris which 
Nelise showed me was the little “ pork-pie ” hat. Our mothers used 
to wear them in the earlier days of the Empress Eugénie when 
chignons and quadrilles were fashionable, and they have come back 
again, which is not surprising as fashion is always repeating herself ; 
and personally I think they are wonderfully becoming. The one 
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sketched by our artist, with which I quite fell in love, was of white 
Yeddah straw with a brim of black chrysanthemum straw adorned 
with a fold of genuine uncompromising royal blue velvet—the idea 
sounds startling but the reality was perfectly lovely—and a great 
royal blue feather drooping over the side. It is, in fact, the vvaz 
chic of the moment this combination of black and royal blue, and 
has to be seen to be properly appreciated. The hat which tops the 
trio was another favourite of mine, carried out in white Yeddah 
straw with a band of black—the fair Parisienne 
knows the importance of that touch of black as 
applied to her head-gear-——the crown encircled with 
one of those stiff little box-pleated ruches which 
Nelise tells me are having a swccés fou on the 
other side of the Channel, while a pair of white 
wings softened with tulle and caught under the 
brim with a black straw ornament completed the 
effect. The third of our sketches repre- 
sents such a pretty Ascot hat, all of black 
zr lace, lightly draped, with a long careless 
black velvet bow falling over the hair at 
the back and caught in front with a paste 
ornament, a soft white feather being 

arranged on the hair almost in front. 


Decorative Fruit.—And if you have 
never fully realised the decorative qualities 
of fruit as applied to millinery do go to 

76, Wigmore Street, and see 

for yourselves. Nelise is 

trimming rustic straw hats 
with strawberries and straw- 
berry blossom—so pretty, 
especially in conjunction with 
soft white ribbon chouwx, 

She showed me a French hat, 

too, of padded straw in a 

Tuscan shade trimmed with 

lemons and _ their glossy 

leaves and choux of ivory 
satin, and you know she 
, copies her models @ mer- 
veille at considerably reduced 
prices. Watercress, apples, 
cherries, and hops have all 
l.kewise been utilised ; andas 
regards river hats there were 
some sweetly pretty speci- 
mens, Nelise’s own design, of 
soft muslin bound with ribbon 
velvet actually from 30s., and 
so becoming. Lastly, I can- 
not resist telling you of the 
“cutest” invention in motor millinery conceived and made by this 
clever creator of modes in the shape of a silk ruffle to match the 
dust coat, the frill of which can be attached by means of a patent 
fastener to the brim of the cap at the back and thus protect the head 
and hair. When detached it forms an ordinary ruffle, and it quite 
does away with the hideous balloon hood which some people seem 
to think it necessary to wear. 


An Indispensable Article.—That we shall ever be able to do 
without the blouse now that we have proved its possibilities for so 
long I greatly doubt; in any case it shows no inclination to be 
pushed into the background at present. Only the other day I 
dropped into Peter Robinson’s, Oxford Street, simply with the inten- 
tion of interviewing the new Paris blouses which had just arrived, 
and when I finally emerged the clock “upbraided” me with the 
fact that I had lost an important appointment and spent no less than 
an hour and a half in breaking the Tenth Commandment. 
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A Lovely Example.—One of the blouses FOR-MIJGHTY: GEORGE :-NOW:ASS 
which were my snare on this occasion and ENDS*THE -THRONE*WHO#FOR’HIS 
whichis represented by the right-hand sketchof WALJOVR + EXCELLENT = 1SKNOWN 
the three shown on this page, was of opalescent KI NG= GEORGE=\W/TH*ACCLAMAT/ 
taffetas—a cloudy grey shot with pink—and OF * HERE = /S =CROW/ND :AND 
adorned with insertions of Greek lace and a FOE RNs OF» 7VST/CE 
pretty little fez//e shaped braiding of black 
and cream. The square opening at the neck eae SK | 
showed peeps of a soft chemisette of pale blue A 
-chiffon and Valenciennes lace, and was caught 
across with tiny straps of taffetas laced with 
-a_ pale blue silk-tasselled cord, the same 
decoration being repeated on the belt and 
sleeves, where the tabs were supplemented 
by wee gold buttons on the shoulder, and 
fell very wide and full below, slashed up from 
shoulder to hem with insertions of Greek lace. 
I thought it was the prettiest thing I had 
seen until I had been introduced to the next, 
when | began to waver in my allegiance. This 
was of soft crépe de chine, gauged round 
the yoke and the shoulders and again at the 
-waist, even over the little basque. The trim- 
ming which formed the collar and was brought 
‘right down the back and finished in a little 
-coat-tail—you can see it in the sketch—was 
in champagne-coloured lawn all worked in  yery full and foufed, and finished with frill 
-coloured silk in an Indian design and en- upon frill of ivory chiffon edged with lace, 
crusted with sequined lace. The elbow while the front was of tucked ivory chiffon 
-sleeves, which are so fashionable, now were worked in flower motifs in black silk. 
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Coronation cloth woven in commemoration of 
George |. The property of John 
Wilson’s Successors 


Coral as Trimming. — No. 3 of our 
sketches was fashioned in pale blue chiffon 
veiled with a kind of bolero of black 
and white ring-spotted net, the yoke being 
composed of alternate bands of pale blue 
velvet and chiffon connected with hairpin 
work, and the same idea was repeated in 
the manchettes. The wide collar of biscuit- 
coloured guipure was seemingly caught in 
front with two long ends of pale blue ribbon 
velvet covered with ropes of pink coral—quite 
the latest idea—and there were rosettes of 
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ribbon velvet on either side. But you should 
certainly go to Peter Robinson’s, Oxford 
Street, and see them for yourselves, or if that 
is impossible and they have already been 
“snapped up” by some eager purchaser you 
know you can always have one made in exact 
imitation, and there are others equally beau- 
tiful always coming in if I only had space to 
tell you about them. 


A Historical Cloth. — Anyone who is 
interested in antiquities should make a 
special point of paying a visit to John Wil- 
son’s Successors, Ltd., 188, Regent Street, 
who possess one of the most curious of 
souvenirs in existence, viz., an ancient coro- 
nation cloth. It was woven in commemoration 
of the coronation of George I. in the year 
1717, and is three yards wide by four yards 
long, having been made in Warringstown, a 
village near Lurgan in the north of Ireland, 
for Mr. John Wilson, a linen merchant in 
Balbriggan. In the centre is the shield cf 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, with two 
crowns and the letters, “‘G.R.” At one side 
isa map of London showing the Tower, 
Westminster Abbey, and St. Paul’s, while 
on the other side is a representation of the 
coronation in Westminster Abbey and the 
procession, with a superscription which will be 
seen in the illustration. DELAMIRA. 


A TRIO OF NEW PARIS BLOUSES AT PETER ROBINSON'S, OXFORD STREET 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


@2 forecast of the probable winning score 

in the open championship turned out 
pretty accurate. We said that the player who 
averaged 77 for the four rounds with the total 
of 308 would be hard to beat, although it was 
quite possible, with favourable weather, that 
even this low figure might be beaten. Herd’s 
winning score was 307 and Vardon 
was second with 308. 


‘Tre most remarkable feature 

of the open championship 
of 1902 was the way in which the 
improvement in the standard of 
play was maintained and even 
increased. The winning score at 
Hoylake this year was no fewer 
than seven strokes better than it 
was over the same course in 1897 
under practically identical golfing 
conditions, and the winning score 
of five years ago was only good 
enough to-day to tie for sixth place. 


B it is not in the play of the’ 
leaders alone that the im- 
provement has taken place. In 
1897 there were only three rounds 
made under 76, the best being 74. 
This year there were six, which 
included a 72 and a 73. Nor is 
the improvement confined to the 
professionals. The first amateur 
in 1897 was the late Mr. F. G. 
Tait with 317; this year Mr. 
R. Maxwell, who occupied the 
same position in the order of 
merit, namely third, was 309. 


he all-round improvement may 
be said to date from 1892 
when Mr. Hilton won at Muirfield 
and the competition was extended 
to four rounds; but it is now 
pretty generally conceded by the 
cognoscenti that golfing ideals were 
raised two years previously at 
Prestwick when J. H. Taylor made 
his début in the championship. 
That grand player completely upset 
the old standards of excellence by his 
marvellous exhibition of approaching and the 
straightness of his driving. His golfing style, 
moreover, which has at least as much of a 
hit as a swing in it, was completely at variance 
with the orthodox St. Andrews pattern, and 
experience has shown that his manner of 
hitting gives greater power and accuracy in 
the vast majority of cases. 


It can hardly be contended that the enormous 

improvement shown by the championship 
returns in the last ten years is due to better 
clubs and balls or to improved courses. 
Courses are longer and more difficult than 
before and putting greens are not appreciably 
easier. Improved weapons may have had a 
little to do with it, but it is to the higher ideal 
of accomplishment now set before players 
that the improvement is due. The amateur 
does not regard the professional with the 
reverential and unapproachable awe that he 
did twenty years ago. The best amateurs 
devote about as much time to practice as the 
professionals themselves, and the latter have 
to bestir themselves nowadays to keep their 
supremacy. 


he merits and demerits of the Haskell ball 
continue to afford endless subject for 
discussion, but it cannot be denied that the 
ball is steadily growing in favour. Only three 


weeks since the new open champion stated in 
a letter to Golf [dlustrated that he had a very 
poor opinion of the ball, and only hoped that 


A. HERD 
Open golf champion,. 1902 


all players in the championship would use it 
except himself ! 
was converted by Mr. John Ball, and although 
he now only admits a partial conversion yet 
he used the ball extensively in the actual 
competition. It would be interesting to have 
the champion’s revised opinion of “ Bounding 
Billy ” as the Americans call the Haskell. 


At Hoylake, however, he | 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


pxediey, Kirkaldy is another distinguished 

convert, but Braid, Taylor, and Vardon 
remain faithful to the gutty. If the ball can 
be still further improved and cheapened it is 
sure to catch on. If it does the results will be 
far-reaching and, perhaps, not altogether for 
the good of the game. 


he Haskell in its present state 
of development is pretty 
nearly an unmixed evil. It makes 
the moderate driver the equal of 
the long, but what is worse, if 
topped or mis-hit, it runs almost as 
far as when it is hit fairly, while 
it has an absolutely diabolic faculty 
of running through and jumping 
bunkers and hazards. An excellent 
judge of the game computes that it 
is worth about three strokes on 
the round to a nine-handicap man 
and proportionately more to inferior 
players. It can be imagined how 
its advent has darkened the 
counsels of handicapping 
committees, 


new nine-hole course was 

lately opened at Darley 
Dale, Matlock Bridge. Braid and 
Taylor played an exhibition match 
and expressed themselves greatly 
pleased with the course, which 
should form an additional attrac- 
tion to this charming Derbyshire 


resort. 
BY the construction of a new 
light railway the Highland 
Railway Company have brought 
Dornoch within reasonable accessi- 
bility for the holiday golfer. 
Dornoch is only six miles north of 
Tain as the crow flies, yet for the 
past thirty years one had to travel 
thirty-six and a half miles by rail 
and seven by coach to reach if. 
The new railway, which is only 
seven and three-quarter miles 
long, will certainly attract many 
golfers to this interesting old place and its 
famous links. Sir Robert Gordon in his 
book, Ze Earldom of Sutherland, wrote in 
1630: “About the town are the fairest and 
largest linkes or grene feilds of any pairt of 
Scotland, fitt for archery, goffing, ryding, and 
all other exercises ; they doe surpasse the 
feilds of Montrose or St. Andrews.” 


THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP AT HOYLAKE—VARDON PUTTING 
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